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CHAPTER | 


THE SEQUEL TO THE BALL 


EIDELBERG seems rather a tourist-rid- 
den, hackneyed sort of place to be 
the mother of adventures. Never- 

theless, it is there that my story begins. I had been 
travelling on the Continent, and came to Heidelberg 
to pay my duty to the castle, and recruit in quiet after 
a spell of rather laborious idleness at Homburg and 
Baden. 

At first sight I made up my mind that the place 
would bore me, and I came down to dinner at the 
hotel, looking forward only to a bad dinner and an 
early bed. The room was so full that I could not get 
a table to myself, and, seeing one occupied only by 
a couple of gentlemanly looking men, I made for it, 
and took the third seat, facing one of the strangers, 
a short, fair young man, witha little flaxen mustache 
and a soldierlike air, and having the other, who was 
older, dark, and clean-shaven, on my left. The fourth 
seat was empty. 
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The two gentlemen returned my bow with well- 
bred negligence, and I started on my soup. As I 
finished it, I looked up and saw my companions 
interchanging glances. Catching my eye, they both 
looked away in an absent fashion, each the while 
taking out of his pocket a red silk handkerchief and 
laying it on the table by him. 

I turned away for amoment, then suddenly looked 
again and found their eyes on me, and I fancied that 
the next moment the eyes wandered from me to the 
handkerchiefs. I happened to be carrying a red hand- 
kerchief myself, and, thinking either that something 
was in the wind or perhaps that my friends were 
having a joke at my expense (though, as I said, they 
looked well-bred men), I took it out of my pocket 
and, laying it on the table, gazed calmly in front 
of me, my eyes naturally falling on the fair young 
man. 

He nodded significantly to the older man, and 
held out his hand to me. 

I shook hands with him, and went through the 
same ceremony with the other. 

“Ah!” said the young man, speaking in French, 
“you got her letter?”’ 

I nodded. 

“And you are willing?” 

The first maxim for a would-be adventurer is al- 
ways to say “‘yes’” to questions. A “no” is fatal to 
further progress. 
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“Yes,” I answered. 

“It will be made worth your while, of course,” he 
went on. 

I thought I ought to resent this suggestion. 9 

“Sir,” I said, ““you cannot possibly mean to sug- 
gest =—" 

The young man laughed pleasantly. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, ‘ladies have their own 
ways of paying debts. If you don’t like it——” and 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh,” said I, smiling, “I misunderstood you.” 

“It is, of course,” said the older man, speaking for 
the first time, and in a loud whisper, “‘of vital im- 
portance that His Royal Highness’ name should not 
appear.” 

This really began to be mysterious and interesting. 
I nodded. 

“That goes without saying,” said the young man. 
“And you'll be ready?”’ 

“Ready!” I said. “But when?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Oh, six o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

“That’s early hours.” 

“Well, you must, you know,” he answered. 

“And,” added the older man, “‘the countess hopes 
you'll] come to breakfast afterward at ten.” 

“T’ll be there, never fear,” said I, “and it’s very 
kind.” 

“Bravo!” said the young man, clapping me on the 
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shoulder (for we had risen from table). “You take it 
the right way.” 

As may be supposed, I was rather puzzled by this 
time, and decidedly vexed to find I should have to be 
up so early. Still, the mention of His Royal Highness 
and the countess decided me to go on for the present; 
probably the real man — for, unless it were all a mad. 
joke, there must be a real man — would appear in the 
course of the evening. I only hoped my new friends 
would, in their turn, take it in the right way when 
that happened. 

“Have you a servant with you?” asked the young 
man, as we said good-night. 

“No,” said I; “I am quite alone.” 

“You are a paragon of prudence,” he answered, 
smiling. “Well, Pll call you, and we’ll slip out 
quietly.” 

Just as I was getting into bed, the waiter knocked 
at my door and gave me a note. It bore no address. 

“Ts it for me?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ he answered. “You are the gentleman 
who dined with Herr Vooght and M. Dumergue?”’ 

I supposed I was, and opened the note. 

“You are generous and forgiving, indeed,” it said 
(and said it in English). “What -reward will you 
claim? But do be careful. He is dangerous. —M.” 

“The devil!” I exclaimed. 

The next morning I was aroused at five o’clock by 
my two friends. 
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“Good-morning, Herr Vooght,” said I, looking just 
between them. 

“Good-morning,” answered the older man. 

“Now, my dear fellow, come along. There’s a cup 1] 
of coffee downstairs,” said the other, whom I took 
to be Dumergue. 

After coffee, we got into a close carriage with a 
pair of horses, and drove two or three miles into the 
country; my companions said little. Dumergue twice 
asked in a joking way how I felt, and Vooght puzzled 
me very much by remarking: 

“They are bringing all the necessaries; but I don’t 
know what they will choose.” 

When this was said, Dumergue was humming a 
tune. He went on for five minutes, and then said, 
with a touch of scorn: 

“My good Vooght, they know our friend’s reputa- 
tion. They will choose pistols.” 

I could not repress a start. No doubt it was stupid 
of me not to have caught the meaning of this early 
expedition before, but it really never struck me that 
our business might be a duel. However, so it seemed, 
and apparently I was one of the principals. Dumergue 
noticed my little start. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Do you know my name?” said I. 

“My dear friend, could you expect the baron to 
fight with an unknown man? The challenge had to 


be in your name.” 
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I had clearly been the challenger. I was consumed 
with curiosity to know what the grievance was, and 
how the countess was concerned in the matter. 

“The countess assured us,”’ said Vooght, “that she 
had your authority.” 

‘As fully as if I had been there,” I answered, and 
Dumergue resumed his tune. 

I was sincerely glad that the name of my original 
had been given, for his reputation for swordsman- 
ship had evidently saved me from a hole in my skin. 
I was a fair hand with a pistol; but, like most of my 
countrymen, a mere bungler with the rapier. It was 
very annoying, though, that my friends’ exaggerated 
prudence prevented them mentioning my name: it 
would have been more convenient to know who I 
was. 

I had not long for refiection, for we soon drew up 
by a roadside inn, and, getting out of the carriage, 
walked through the house, where we were appar- 
ently expected, into a field behind. There were three 
men walking up and down, and two of them at once 
advanced to meet Vooght and Dumergue. Iremained 
where I was, merely raising my hat, and the third 
man — a big, burly fellow, with a heavy black mus- 
tache — followed my example. 

This one, no doubt, was the baron. To be frank, he 
looked a brute, and I had very little hesitation in 
assuming that the merits of the quarrel must be on 
my side. I was comforted by this conclusion, as I had 
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no desire to shoot an unoffending person. Prelimi- 
naries were soon concluded. I overheard one of the 
baron’s representatives mention the word apology, 
and add that they would meet us halfway, but 
Dumergue shook his head decisively. This defiant 
attitude became Dumergue very well; but I, for my 
part, should have been open to reason. 

The baron and I were placed opposite one another 
at twelve paces. There were to be two shots — unless, 
of course, one of us were disabled at the first fire; 
after that, the seconds were to consider whether the 
matter need go further. j 

_ The word was just about to be given, when to my 
surprise the baron cried: 

“Stop!” 

Everyone looked at him in astonishment. 

“Before we fire,” he went on, “I wish to ask this 
gentleman one question. No — I will not be stopped!” 

His seconds, who had advanced, fell back before 
his resolute gesture, and he continued, addressing 
me: 

“Sir, will you do me the honour to answer one 
question? Are you the person who accompanied ——” 

Vooght struck in quickly: 

“No names, please!” 

The baron bowed, and began again. 

“On your honour, sir, are you the gentleman who 
accompanied the lady in question to the masked ball 
on the night in question?” 
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These gentlemen were all diplomatic. I thought 
I would be diplomatic too. 

“Surely this is grossly irregular?” I said, appealing 
to my supporters. 

“T ask for an answer,” said the baron. 

“Tt’s nothing but a new insult,” said I. 

“T have my reasons, and those gentlemen know 
them.” 

This was intolerable. 

‘““You mean to fight, or you don’t, M. le Baron,” 
said I. “‘Which is it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““Your master is well served,” he said with a sneer. 

His seconds looked bewildered: Vooght bit his 
nails, and Dumergue swore furiously, and, coming 
near me, whispered in my ear: 

“Shoot straight! Stop his cursed mouth for him!”’ 

I had not the least intention of killing the baron, 
if I could avoid it without being killed myself; but 
I thought a slight lesson would improve his manners, 
and, when the word came, I fired with a careful aim. 
He evidently meant mischief, for I heard his ball 
whiz past my ear; I missed him clean, being much 
out of practice, and, I dare say, rather nervous. I 
pulled myself together for the second shot, for I saw 
that my opponent was not to be trifled with, and I 
should not have been the least surprised to find my- 
self in paradise thenext moment. On the word I fired; 
the baron fell back with a cry, and simultaneously 
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I felt a tingle in my left hand, and the unmistakable 
warm ooze of blood. The witnesses ran to my oppo- 
nent, and raised his head. Dumergue turned round 
to me: 15 

“Are you hurt?” 

“A scratch,” I answered, for I found the ball had 
run up my arm, merely grazing me in its passage. 

A hurried consultation followed; then Vooght and 
Dumergue raised their hats and joined me. 

““We had best be off,” said Vooght. 

“Is he dead?” I asked. 

“No,”’ said Dumergue, with a little disappoint- 
ment, I thought. ‘“He’ll get over it; but he’s safe for 
a week or two. Not a bad shot, colonel!” 

So I was a colonel! 

“Now,” said Vooght, “‘we’ll drive back, and send 
you to the countess.” 

I had made up my mind to get away from the place 
as soon as I could, but my curiosity to see the causa 
belli was too strong, and I said I should be delighted 
to keep my engagement. 

Dumergue smiled significantly, and Vooght hur- 
ried us into the carriage. We drove back to the town, 
and then two or three miles into the country again, 
till we came to a pretty villa, embowered in trees, 
and standing some two hundred yards back from the 
road. There was no drive up to the house, a turf 
walk forming the passage from the highway. Vooght 
motioned me to get down. 
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“Don’t you accompany me?” I asked. 
Dumergue smiled again. 
“Oh, no!” he said. “Come for us at the hotel, and 
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“Unless you are detained,” added Vooght. 

“T shouldn’t be detained, if I were you,’ 
Dumergue dryly. “Who knows? The baron may 
die!” 

I was quite determined not to be detained, and 
said so. I was also quite determined not to keep the 
rendezvous at the hotel, but to slip away quietly by 
myself. The colonel might arrive at any moment. 

I watched my friends drive off, and then walked 
briskly up to the house. A man in livery met me be- 
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said 


fore I had time to ring. 

‘“‘Are you the gentleman?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Will you be so kind, sir, as to walk straight in? 
That door, sir. The countess expects you.” 

I had my doubts about that, but I walked in, shut- 
ting the door swiftly behind me, lest the servant 
should hear anything. I thought an explosion not 
improbable. 

The room was dim, close curtains shutting out the 
growing strength of the sunshine. The air was thick 
with the scent of flowers that overpowered without 
quite smothering the appetizing smell rising from a 
table profusely spread for breakfast. I had entered 
softly, and had time to take note of the surround- 
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ings before I became aware of a tall, slight figure in 
white, first moving impetuously toward me, then 
stopping abruptly in surprise. Presumably, this was 
the countess. Charming as she was, with her open 
blue eyes, fluffy golden hair, and fresh tints, I won- 
dered from what noble house she sprang. However, 
the fountains of honour are many, and their streams 
meander sometimes through very winding channels. 

The countess stood and looked at me. I bowed and 
smiled. “‘You are naturally surprised,” I said, in my 
smoothest tone. 

“IT was expecting — another gentleman.” 

“Yes, I know. I come in his place.” 

“In his place?”’ she repeated, in incredulous tones. 

‘““Yes; in the colonel’s place.” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed. “We needn’t mention 
names.” 

It suited me perfectly not to mention names. 

“T beg pardon,” I murmured. 

“But how is it possible?”’ she asked. “‘Do you know 
what he was to come for?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

““And he hasn’t come?” 

aNov’ 

She frowned. 

“Wouldn’t he come?” 

“He couldn’t. So I came.” 

‘ “But how did you know anything about it? Did he 

tell you about the pr—about the affair?” 
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“No. I only heard ——” 

“From him?” 

‘Yes—that you wanted a champion.” 

“Oh, that’s absurd! Why, you never heard of me 

‘“‘Ah, indeed I have!” 

“And — did you recognise me under my new 
name?” 
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“My —my title. You know.” 

“The — he told me that. Must I confess? I jumped 
at the chance of serving you.” 

‘You had never seen me!” 

‘“‘Perhaps I had seen your photograph.” 

She smiled at this, but still looked perturbed. 

“Pray don’t be distressed,” said I. “I am very dis- 
créet.”’ 

“Oh, I hope so! The prince [she spoke in a whisper] 
was so urgent about discretion. You haven’t seen 
him?” 

‘The prince? No.” 

‘“‘And —when is it to be?” 

“I don’t quite understand.” This was my first 
truthful remark. 

“Why, the duel!” 

“Oh, it’s all over!” 

“Over!” 

““Yes—two hours ago.” 

“And the baron? No, forgive me. You! Are you 
hurt?” 
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“Not a bit. He’s hurt.” 

“Is he dead?” she asked breathlessly. 

“I am sorry, countess. Not quite. Was that neces- 
sary?” 2] 

“Oh, no! Though he deserved it. He insulted me 
shamefully.” 

“Then he did deserve it.” 

She went off at a tangent. 

“What became of my letter?” 

“They gave it to me. You only said for the gentle- 
man who dined with your friends,” 

“Then you read it?” she asked, blushing. 

“Yes. How I wish I were the rightful owner of it!” 

“Why didn’t he come?” she asked again. 

““He’s going to write and explain.” 

‘“‘And you really came because —’ 

“May I tell you already? Or have you guessed 
already?” 

She blushed again.“‘I don’t see what else the prince 
could do, you know,” she said. ‘He ought, of course, 
never to have gone to the ball at all.” 

“Perhaps not,” I answered; “‘but I suppose he was 
tempted.” 

“Do you think very badly of me?” 

“T should think you perfection if ——”’ 

“Well?” 

‘““You would give me some breakfast.” 

““Oh, what a shame! You're starving! And after 
all you have done! Come, Ill wait on you.” 
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My meal was very pleasant. The lady was charm- 
ing; she satisfied every feeling I had, except curiosity. 
She was clearly English; equally clearly she was in- 
volved with some great people on the Continent. I 
gathered that the baron had insulted her, when she 
was with the prince, and the latter could not, whether 
for state or domestic reasons, espouse the quarrel. So 
far I got, but no farther. 

“What a debt I owe you!” she said, as she led the 
way after breakfast to the top of a little tower. An 
awning was spread overhead, and armchairs on the 
floor. A cool breeze blew, and stirred her hair. 

“T am more than paid!” 

“Fancy, if you had been hurt!” 

“Better I than the colonel!” I suggested. 

She darted a smile at me. 

“Oh, well,” she said, ““you came, and he didn’t. I 
like you best.” 

It was all very charming, but time was flying, and 
I began to plan a graceful exit. 

“You make it hard to go,” I said. 

“Yes, I suppose we must go as soon as possible. Herr 
Vooght said at two o’clock.” 

I was startled. Delightful as she was, I hardly 
reckoned on her being one of the party. 

“The prince will be so pleased to see you,” she 
went on. 

“Will he?” 

“Why, you will have my recommendation!” 
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“T’m sure it must be all-powerful!” 

“But we have two hours before we need start. You 
must want to rest.” 

“What a charming tower this is!”’ 

“Yes; such a view. Look, we can see for miles. Only 
I hate that stretch of dusty road.” 

I looked carelessly toward the road along which 
we had come. 

“Look what a dust!”’ she said. “It’s a carriage! Oh, 
they’ll upset!” 

I jumped up. About half a mile off, Isaw a carriage 
and pair driven furiously toward the villa. My heart 
beat. 

““Who can it be?” she said. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said I. ‘“‘Possibly the au- 
thorities have found out about the duel.” 

SOn!” 

“Let me go and see.” 

‘Take care!” 

‘“‘And in case I have to slip away —’ 

“T shall go alone. You will join us?” 
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“Yes. But now, in case—— 

“Well?” 

“Asa reward, may I kiss your hand?”’ 

She gave it me. 

“T am glad you came,” she said. “Stay, perhaps it’s 
only our friends coming for us.” 

= Ll oo andsee.. 

I was reluctant to cut short our good-bye, — for I 
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feared it must be final, — but no time was to be lost. 
With another kiss — and upon my honour, I can’t 
swear whether it was her hand or her cheek this 
time — I rushed downstairs, seized my hat and cane, 
and dived into the shrubberies that bordered on the 
turf walk. Quickly I made my way to within twenty 
yards of the road, and stopped, motionless and com- 
pletely hidden by the trees. At that moment the car- 
riage, with its smoking horses, drew up at the gate. 

Dumergue got out; Vooght came next; then a tall, 
powerful man, of military bearing. No doubt this 
was the colonel. They seemed in a hurry; motioning 
the driver to wait, they walked or almost ran past me 
up the path. The moment they were by me and round 
a little curve, I hastened to the gate, and burst upon 
the driver. 

‘““A hundred marks to the station!”’ 

“But, sir, lam engaged.” 

“Damn you! Two hundred!”’ I cried. 

“Get in,” said he, like a sensible man, bundling 
back the nosebags he was just putting on his horses. 
I leaped in, he jumped on the box, and off we flew 
quicker even than they had come. As we went, I 
glanced up at the tower. They were there! I saw 
Vooght and Dumergue lean over for a moment, and 
then turn as if to come down. The tall stranger stood 
opposite the lady, and seemed to be talking to her. 

“Faster!” I cried, and faster and faster we went, 
till we reached the station. Flinging the driver his 


money, I took a ticket for the first train, and got in, 
hot and breathless. As we steamed out of the town, 
I saw, from my carriage-window, a neat barouche 
with a woman and three men in it, driving quickly 
along the road, which ran by the railway. It was my 
party! Youth is vain, and beauty is powerful. I bared 
my head, leaned out of the window, and kissed my 
hand to the countess. We were not more than thirty 
yards apart, and, tomy joy, I saw her return my salu- 
tation, with a toss of her head and a defiant glance 
at her companions. The colonel sat glum and still; 
Vooght was biting his nails harder than ever; Dumer- 
gue shook his fist at me, but, I thought, more in jest 
than in anger. I kissed my hand again as the train 
and the carriage whisked by one another, and I was 
borne on my way out of their reach. 
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CHAPTER Il 


AT THE HOTEL MAGNIFIQUE 


o a reflective mind nothing is more curious 
than the way one thing leads to another. A little ex- 
perience of this tendency soon cured me of refusing 
to go anywhere I was asked, merely because the pros- 
pects of amusement were not very obvious. I always 
went — taking credit of course for much amiability — 
and I often received my reward in an unexpected 
development of something new or an interesting re- 
vival of a former episode. It happened, a few months 
after my adventure at Heidelberg, that my brother’s 
wife, Jane Jason, asked me, as a favour to herself, to 
take a stall at the theatre where a certain actress was, 
after a long and successful career in the provinces, 
introducing herself to a London audience. Jane is 
possessed by the idea that she has a keen nose for 
dramatic talent, and she assured me that her protégée 
was a wonder. I dare say the woman had some talent, 
but she was an ugly, gaunt creature of forty, and did 


not shine in Juliet. At the end of the second act I was 
bored to death, and was pondering whether I knew 
enough of the play to slip out without Jane being 
likely to discover my desertion by cross-examination, 
when my eye happened to fall on the stage-box in 
the first tier. In the center seat sat a fair, rather stout 
man, with the very weariest expression that I ever 
saw on human face. 

He was such an unsurpassed impersonation of 
boredom that I could not help staring at him; I could 
do so without rudeness, as his eyes were fixed on the 
chandelier in the roof of the house. I looked my fill, 
and was about to turn away, and go out for a ciga- 
rette, when somebody spoke to me in a low voice, the 
tones of which seemed familiar. 

“Ah, impostor, here you are!” 

It was Dumergue, smiling quietly at me. I greeted 
him with surprise and pleasure. 

“How is the baron?”’ I asked. 

““Hle cheated the grave,”’ answered Dumergue. 

‘“‘And the countess?” 

“Hush! I have a message for you.” 

“From her?” I inquired, not, I fear, without eager- 
ness. 

“No,” he replied, “from the prince. He desires that 
you should be presented to him.” 

“Who is he?”’ 

‘T forgot. Prince Ferdinand of Glottenberg.” 

“Indeed! He’s in London, then?” 
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“Yes, in that box,” and he pointed to the bored 
man, and added: 

“Come along; he hates being kept waiting.” 

“He looks as if he hated most things,” I remarked. 

“Well, most things are detestable,” said Dumer- 
gue, leading the way. 

The prince rose and greeted me with fatigued 
graciousness. “I am very much indebted to you, Mr. 
Jason,” he said, “‘for——” _ 

I began to stammer an apology for my intrusion 
into his affairs. 

“For,” he resumed, without noticing what I said, 
“a moment’s bewilderment. I quite enjoyed it.” 

I bowed, and he continued. 

“The only things I cling to in life, Mr. Jason, area 
quiet time at home and my income. You have been 
very discreet. If you hadn’t, I might have lost those 
two things. Iam very much obliged. Will you give me 
the pleasure of your company at supper? Dumergue, 
the princess will be delighted to see Mr. Jason?” 

“Yes, sir, Her Royal Highness will be delighted,” 
answered Dumergue. 

“Where was the princess going?” asked the prince. 

“To a meeting of the Women’s International So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Morality, at the Mansion 
House, sir.” 

“Mon Dieu!” said the prince. 

“His Majesty is much interested in the society, 
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“I am sure my brother would be. Come along, 
Mr. Jason.” 

The prince and princess were staying at the Hétel 
Magnifique in Northumberland Avenue. We drove 
thither, and were told that the princess had returned. 
Upon further inquiry, made by Dumergue, it ap- 
peared that it would be agreeable to her to sup with 
the prince and to receive Mr. Jason. So we went into 
the dining room and found her seated by the fire. 
After greeting me, she said to the prince: 

“T have just written a long account of our meeting 
to the king. He will be so interested.” 

She was a small woman, with a gentle manner 
and a low, sweet voice. She looked like an amiable 
and intelligent girl of eighteen, and had a pretty, 
timid air, which made me wish to assure her of my 
respectful protection. 

“My brother,” said the prince, “‘is a man of catho- 
lic tastes.” 

“It is necessary in a king, sir,” suggested Du- 
mergue. 

The prince did not answer him, but offered his arm 
to his wife, to escort her to the table. She motioned 
me to sit on her right hand, and began to prattle 
gently to me about the court of Glottenberg. The 
prince put in a word here and there, and Dumergue 
laughed appreciatively whenever the princess’ de- 
scriptions were neat and appropriate — at least, so 
I interpreted his delicate flattery. 
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I enjoyed myself very much. The princess was evi- 
dently, to judge from her conversation, a little Puri- 
tan, and I always love a pretty Puritan. That rogue 
Dumergue agreed with all her views, and the prince 
allowed his silence to pass for assent. 

““We do try at court,” she ended by saying, “‘to set 
an example to society; and, as the king is unmarried, 
of course I have to do a great deal.” 

At this moment, a servant entered, bearing a card 
on a salver. He approached the princess. 

““A gentleman desires the honour of an audience 
with Her Royal Highness,”’ he announced. 

“At this time of night!”’ exclaimed the princess. 

‘He says his business will not bear delay, and 
prays for an interview.” 

‘“‘All business will bear delay,” said the prince, 
“and generally be the better for it. Who is he?” 

“The Baron de Barbot.” 

“Oh, I must see him,” cried the princess. ““Why, 
he is a dear friend of ours.” 

I had detected a rapid glance pass between Du- 
mergue and the prince. The latter then answered: 

“Yes, we must see Barbot. If you will go to the 
drawing room, I’ll take your message myself.” 
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“That is kind of you,” said the princess, retiring. 
“Give me the card,” said the prince, ‘‘and ask the 
baron to be kind enough to wait a few minutes.” 
The servant went out, and the prince turned to me. 
“Why didn’t you kill him, Mr. Jason?” he asked. 
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aisit——— ‘began: 

“Yes, it’s your baron,” said Dumergue. 

“It’s really a little awkward,” said the prince, as 
though gently remonstrating with fate. “We had 93] 
arranged it all so pleasantly.” 

“It would upset the princess,”’ said Dumergue. 

“What upsets the princess upsets me,” said the 
prince. “I am a devoted husband, Mr. Jason.” 

“Tf there is anything I can do, sir,” said I, “rely 
on me.” 

“You overwhelm me,” said the prince. “‘Is there 
anything, Dumergue?”’ 

“Why, yes, sir. Mr. Jason was at the ball. Why 
should we have fought, if he wasn’t?” 

“You are right, Dumergue. Mr. Jason, you were 
at the ball.” 

“But, sir, I — I don’t know anything about the 
ball.” 

“It was just like other balls — other masked balls,”’ 
said Dumergue. 

‘“‘Perhaps a little more so,”’ added the prince, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“There was a scandal at the last one,’”’ Dumergue 
continued, “and the king strictly forbade anyone con- 
nected with the court to go, under pain of his severe 
displeasure. There had been a rumour that a royal 
prince was at the one before, and consequently ——” 

“That royal prince was specially commanded not 
to go to this one,” said the prince. 
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“It was bad enough,” resumed Dumergue, “that 
it should be discovered that the princess’ favourite 
lady-in-waiting, the Countess von Hohstein-———” 

“Who bore sucha high character,” interjected the 
prince. 

“Did go, and, moreover, went under the escort of 
an unknown gentleman — a gentleman whose name 
she refused to give.” 

‘“‘Was that discovered?” said I. 

“Tt was. This baron detected her, and, with a view, 
as we have reason to believe, to compelling her com- 
panion to declare himself, publicly insulted her.” 

“Whereupon,” said the prince, “you very properly 
knocked him down, Mr. Jason.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir?”’ 

“The princess,” continued Dumergue, “‘was ter- 
ribly agitated and annoyed at the scandal and the 
duel which followed. And of course the countess left 
the court, and returned to England.” 

“To England?” 

“Yes; she was a Miss Mason. The king ennobled 
her at the princess’ request.” 

I smiled and said: ““And now there is a question 
about who her escort was?” 

“There is,”’ said Dumergue. “It is believed that the 
baron entertains an extraordinary idea that the 
gentleman in question was no other than——” 

“Myself,” said the prince throwing away his ciga- 
rette: 
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Iremembered the baron’s strange questions before 
the duel. 

‘Dispose of me as you please, sir,” said I. 

“Then you were at the ball, and knocked the baron 
down!” exclaimed Dumergue. 

‘A thousand thanks,”’ said the prince. 

“But what are we to do with him now, sir?” asked 
Dumergue. ““The princess will be expecting him.” 

“T will go and tell the princess of Mr. Jason’s con- 
fession. You go with Mr. Jason, and tell the baron 
that the princess cannot receive him. I want him to 
see Mr. Jason.” 

“But, sir,” said I, “I didn’t fight under my own 
name.” 

The prince was already gone, and Dumergue was 
halfway down the stairs. I followed the latter. 

We found the baron in the smoking room, taking 
a cup of coffee. A couple of men sat talking on a settee 
near him; otherwise the room was empty. 

Dumergue went up to the baron, I followed a step 
or two behind him. The baron rose and bowed coldly. 

“T am charged,” said Dumergue, “‘to express His 
Royal Highness’ regrets that Her Royal Highness 
cannot have the pleasure of receiving you. She has 
retired to her apartments.” 

“The servant told me she was at supper.” 

“He was misinformed.” 

““T’m not to be put off like that. Pll have a refusal 
from the princess herself.” 
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“T will inform His Royal Highness.” 

The baron was about to answer, when he caught 
sight of me. | 

“Ah, there’s the jackal!” he said, with a sneer. 

I stepped forward. 

“Do you refer to me?” I asked. 

“Unless I am wrong in recognising my former 
antagonist, Colonel Despard.”’ 

This was just what I had anticipated. Dumergue 
did not seem surprised either. 

“Of course it is Colonel Despard,” he said. “You 
would not be likely to forget him, baron.” 

We had been speaking in a low tone, but at Du- 
mergue’s sneer, the baron lost his temper. Raising 
his voice, he said, almost in a shout: 

“Then I tell Colonel Despard that he is a mean 
hound.” 

If I assumed the colonel’s name, I felt I must at 
least defend it from imputations. I began: 

“Once before, baron, I chastised ——”’ 

I was interrupted. One of the men on the settee 
interposed, rising as he spoke. 

“T beg pardon, gentlemen, but is it Colonel Des- 
pard of the Hussars to whom you refer?” 

“Yes,”’ said the baron. 

“Then that gentleman is not Colonel Despard,” 
announced our new friend. “I am Colonel Despard’s 
brother-in-law.” 
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For a moment I was at a loss; things were falling 
out so very unfortunately. Dumergue turned on the 
stranger fiercely: 

“Pray, sir, was your interposition solicited?” 

“Certainly not. But if this gentleman says he is 
Colonel Despard, I take leave to contradict him.” 

“T should advise you to do nothing of the sort,” 
said I. ““M. Dumergue knows me very well.”’ 

“This person,” said the baron, ‘‘passed himself off 
as Colonel Despard, and, by that pretext, obtained 
from me the honour of a duel with me. It appears 
that he is a mere impostor.”’ - 

The other man on the settee called out cheerfully, 
“Bob, send for the police!” 

Dumergue looked rather sheepish; his invention 
failed him. 

“To either or both of these gentlemen,” said I, 
indicating the baron and the colonel’s brother-in- 
law, ‘“‘call me an impostor?” 

“T do,” said the baron, with a sneering laugh. 

“T am compelled to assert it,” said the other, with 
a bow. 

I had edged near the little table, on which the 
baron’s coffee had been served. I now took up the 
coffee-pot and milk-jug. The coffee I threw in the 
baron’s face, and the milk in that of his ally. Both 
men sprang forward with an oath. At the same mo- 
ment, the electric light went out, and I was violently 
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pulled back toward the door, and someone whispered, 
“Vanish as quick as you can. Go home — go any- 
where.” 

“All right, sir,” said I, for I recognised the prince’s 
voice. “But what are they doing?”’ 

‘‘Never mind; be off.”’ And the prince handed me 
a hat. 

I walked quickly to the door, and hailed a hansom. 
As I drove off, I saw the prince skip upstairs, and a 
posse of waiters rush toward the smoking room. I 
went home to bed. 

The next morning, as I was breakfasting, my man 
told me two gentlemen were below, and wished to 
see me. 

I told him to show them up, and the prince and 
Dumergue came in, the former wrapped up in a fur 
coat, with a collar that hid most of his face. 

“The prince would like some brandy in a little 
soda water,” said Dumergue. 

I administered the cordial. The prince drank it, 
and then turned to me. 

“Did you get home all right?” he asked. 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“After you took leave of us, we had an explanation. 
Mr. Wetherington — it was Mr. Wetherington at 
whom you threw the milk — was very reasonable. I 
explained the whole matter, and he said he was sure 
his brother-in-law would pardon the liberty.” 

“T’m afraid I took rather a liberty with him.” 


“Oh,” said Dumergue, “‘we made him believe the 
milk was meant for the baron, as well as the coffee. 
I said we took it au lait at Glottenberg.” 

“Tt’s lucky I thought of turning out the light,” said 
the prince. “I was looking on, and it seemed about 
time.” 

“What did the hotel people say, sir?”’ 

“They are going to sue the electric company,” said 
the prince, with a slight smile. “It seems there is a 
penalty if the light doesn’t work properly.” 

‘And the baron, sir?” 

“We kicked the baron out as a blackmailer,” said 
Dumergue. “He is going to bring an action.” 

“T return to Glottenberg to-day,” concluded the 
prince; “accompanied by the princess and M. Du- 
mergue.”’ 

I thought this course very prudent, and said so. 
“But,” I added, “I shall be called as a witness.” 

“No; Colonel Despard will.” 

Vell then———’ 

‘““He will establish an alibi. Voila tout!”’ 

“T am glad it all ends so happily, sir.” 

‘““Well, there is one matter,” said the prince. “I had 
to tell the princess of your indiscretion in taking 
Niner V ooght———* 

““Who, sir?” 

“Mr. Jason,” put in Dumergue, “has not heard 
that the countess and Vooght are married.” 

““Yes,”’ said the prince, “they are married, and will 
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settle in America. Vooght is a loss; but we can’t have 
everything in this world.” 

“T hope Herr Vooght will be happy,” said I. 

“T should think it very unlikely,” said the prince. 
“But, to return. The princess is very angry with you. 
She insists ——”’ 

‘“‘That I should never be presented to her again?” 

“On the contrary; that you should come and apol- 
ogise in person. Only on condition of bringing you 
again could Imake my peace for bringing you once.”’ 

I was very much surprised, but of course I said I 
was at the princess’ commands. 

“You don’t mind meeting us in Paris? We stay 
there a few days,” said Dumergue. 

“You see,” added the prince, ““Dumergue says 
there are things called writs, and ——”’ 

“T will be in Paris to-morrow, sir.” 

“T shall be there to-day,” said the prince, rising. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MISSION OF THE RUBY 


COULD not imagine why the princess desired 
to see me. It would have been much more natural to 
punish the impertinence of which I had no doubt 
been guilty — I mean, of which it was agreed on all 
hands that I had been guilty — by merely declining 
to receive me or see me again. Even the desire for a 
written apology would have been treating me as of 
too much account. But she wanted to see me. What I 
had heard of the princess’ character utterly forbade 
any idea which ought not to have been, but would 
have been, pleasant to entertain. No; she clearly 
wanted me, but what for I could not imagine. 

When I went to claim my audience, the prince 
was not visible, nor Dumergue either, and I was at 
once received by the princess alone. She was look- 
ing smaller, and more simple and helpless than ever. 
I also thought her looking prettier, and I enjoyed 
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immensely the pious, severe, forgiving little rebuke 
which she administered to me. I humbly craved par- 
don, and had no difficulty in obtaining it. Indeed, 
she became very gracious. 

“You must come to Glottenberg,” she said, “in a 
few months’ time.” 

“To obey Your Royal Highness’ commands will 
be a delightful duty,” said I, bowing. 

She rose and stood by the fire, “toying” (as the 
novelists say) with her fan. 

“You seem to be an obliging man, Mr. Jason,” she 
said. ‘“You were ready to oblige Mme. Vooght.” 

I made a gesture of half-serious protest. 

“T wonder,” she continued, “if you would do mea 
little service.” 

“T shall be most honoured if I may hope to be able 
to,”’ said I. What did she want? 

She blushed slightly, and, with a nervous laugh, 
said: 

‘Tt’s only a short story. When I was a young girl, 
I was foolish enough, Mr. Jason, to fall in love, or 
at least to think I did. There was a young English 
attaché — I know I can rely on your perfect discre- 
tion — at my father’s court, and he — he forgot the 
difference between us. He wasa man of rank, though. 
Well, I was foolish enough to accept from him a very 
valuable ring — a fine ruby — quite a family heir- 
loom. Of course, I never wore it, but I took it. And 
when I married, I——” 


She paused. 

“Your Royal Highness had no opportunity of re- 
turning it?” 

“Exactly. He had left the court. I didn’t know 
where he was, and — and the post was not quite 
trustworthy.” 

“T understand perfectly.” 

“TI saw in the papers the other day that he was mar- 
ried. Of course I can’t keep it. His wife ought to have 
it — and I dare not — I would prefer not to — send it.” 

“IT see. You would wish me——”’ 

“To be my messenger. Will you?” 

Of course I assented. She went into an adjoining 
room, and returned with a little morocco case. Open- 
ing it, she showed me a magnificent ruby, set in an 
old gold ring of great beauty. 

“Will you give it him?” she said. 

‘““Your Royal Highness has not told me his name.” 

“Tord Daynesborough. You will be able to find 
him?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And you will — you will be careful, Mr. Jason?” 

‘““He shall have it safely in three days. Any message 
with it, madame?”’ 

“Nilo. Yes — just my best wishes for his happiness.” 

I bowed and prepared to withdraw. 

‘“‘And you must come and tell me—— 

“T will come and make my report.” 

“T do not know how to thank you.” 
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I kissed her hand and bowed myself out, mightily 
amused, and, maybe, rather touched at the revela- 
tion of this youthful romance. Somehow such things 
are always touching, stupid as they are for the most 
part. It pleased me to find that the little princess was 
flesh and blood. 

She followed me to the door, and whispered, as I 
opened it: 

“T have not troubled the prince with the matter.” 

‘Wives are so considerate,” thought I, as I went 
downstairs. 

On arriving in England, I made inquiries about 
Lord Daynesborough. I found that it was seven years 
since he had abruptly thrown up his post of attaché, 
without cause assigned. After this event, he lived in 
retirement for some time, and then returned into 
society. Three months ago he had married Miss 
Dorothy Codrington, a noted beauty, with whom he 
appeared much in love, and had just returned from 
his wedding tour and settled down for the season at 
his house in Curzon Street. Hearing all this, I thought 
the little princess might have let well alone, and kept 
her ring; but her conduct was no business of mine, 
and I set about fulfilling my commission. I needed no 
one to tell me that Lady Daynesborough had better, 
as the princess would have phrased it, not be troubled 
with the matter. 

I had no difficulty in meeting the young lord. In 
spite of the times we live in, a Jason is still a welcome 
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guest in most houses, and before long he and I were 
sitting side by side at Mrs. Closmadene’s table. The 
ladies had withdrawn, and we were about to follow 
them upstairs. Daynesborough was a frank, pleasant 
fellow, and scorned the affectation of concealing his 
happiness in the married state. In fact, he seemed to 
take a fancy to me, and told me that he would like 
me to come and see him at home. 

“Then,” he said, “you will cease to distrust mar- 
riage.” 

“IT shall be most glad to come,” I answered, “‘more 
especially as I want to talk with you.” 

“Do you? About what?” 

“T have a message for you.” 

“You have a message for me, Mr. Jason? Forgive 
me, but from whom?” 

I leaned over toward him, and whispered, ‘““The 
Princess Ferdinand of Glottenberg.” 

The man turned as white asa sheet, and, gripping 
my hand, said under his breath: 

“Ffush! Surely you — you haven’t — she hasn’t 
sent it?”’ 

“Yes, she has,” said I. 

““Good God! After seven years!” 

General Closmadene rose from his chair. Daynes- 
borough drank off a very large “white-wash,” and 
added: 

‘““Come to dinner to-morrow — eight o’clock. We 
shall be alone; and, for Heaven’s sake, say nothing.” 
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I said nothing, and I went to dinner, carrying the 
ruby ring in my breast-pocket. But I began to wonder 
whether the little princess was quite as childlike as 
she seemed. 

Lady Daynesborough dined with us. She was a 
tall, slender girl; very handsome, and, to judge from 
her appearance, not wanting in resolution and char- 
acter. She was obviously devoted to her husband, 
and he treated her with an affectionate deference 
that seemed to me almost overdone. It was like the 
manner of a man who is remorseful for having 
wounded someone he loves. 

When she left us, he returned to the table, and, 
with a weary sigh, said: 

“Now, Mr. Jason, I am ready.” 

““My task is a very short one,”’ said I. “I have no 
message except to convey to you the princess’ best 
wishes for your happiness on your marriage, of 
which she has recently heard, and to give you the 
ring. Here it is.” 

“Have women no mercy?” groaned he. 

“TI beg your pardon?” said I, rather startled. 

“She waits seven years — seven years without a 
word or a sign —and then sends it! And why?” 

“Because you’re married.” 

“Exactly. Isn’t it—devilish?”’ 

“Not at all. It’s strictly correct. She said herself 
that your wife was the proper person to have the ring 
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He looked at me with a bitter smile. 

“My dear Jason,” he said, “I have been flattering 
your acumen at the expense of your morality. I 
thought you knew what this meant.” 

““No more than what the princess told me.” 

“No, of course not, or you would not have brought 
it. When we parted, I gave her the ring, and she made 
me promise, on my honour as a gentleman, to come 
to her the moment she sent the ring — to leave every- 
thing and come to her, and take her away. And I 
promised.” 

‘And she has never sent till now?” 

“TI never married till now,” he said bitterly. 
“What’s the matter with her?” 

“Nothing that I know of.” 

He rose, went to a writing table, and came back 
with a fat paper book — a Continental Bradshaw. 

“You’re not going?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes! I promised.” 

‘“You promised something to your wife too, didn’t 
you?” 

“T can’t argue it. [must go and see what she wants. 
I—I hope she’ll let me come back.” 

I tried to dissuade him. I know I told him he was a 
fool; I think I told him he was a scoundrel. I was not 
sure of the second, but I thought it wisest to pretend 
that I was. 

“T hope it will be all right,” he said, again and 
again; “but, right or wrong, I must go.” 
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I took an immediate resolution. 

‘‘I suppose you'll go by the eleven-o’clock train to 
Paris to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well, you’re wrong. Good-night.” 

At twelve o’clock the next day I called in Curzon 
Street, and sent in my card to Lady Daynesborough. 

She saw me at once. I expect that she fancied I had 
something to do with her husband’s sudden depar- 
ture. She was looking pale and dispirited, and I rather 
thought she had been crying. Her husband, it ap- 
peared, had told her that he had to go to Paris on 
business, and would be back in three days. 

“He didn’t tell you what it was?” 

‘““No. Some public affairs, I understood.” 

“Lady Daynesborough,”’ said I, ““you hardly know 
me, but my name tells you Iam a gentleman.” 

She looked at me in surprise. 

“Why, of course, Mr. Jason. But what has that 
to do ‘ 

“Tcan’t explain. But, if you are wise, you will come 


with me to Paris.” 

“Go with you to Paris! Oh! is he in danger?”’ 

‘In danger of making a fool of himself. Now, I'll 
say nothing more. Will you come?” 

“Tt will look very strange.” 

“Very.” 

“In fact — most unusual.” 

“Most.” 
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“Won’t there be a—a—scandal, if——” 

‘Sure to be. Will you come?”’ 

“You must have a reason,” she said. “‘I will come.” 

We started that evening, nine hours after my Lord, 
going separately to the station, and meeting on the 
boat. All through the journey she scarcely spoke a 
word. When we were nearing Paris, she asked: 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“No; but I can trace him,” I replied. 

So I could. I bought a paper, and found that Prince 
and Princess Ferdinand had, the day before, pro- 
ceeded from Paris er route for Glottenberg. Of course 
Daynesborough had followed them. 

‘““We must go on,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“Because your husband has gone on.” 

She obeyed me like a lamb; but there was a look 
about her pretty mouth that made me doubt if 
Daynesborough would find her like a lamb. 

We went to the principal hotel in Glottenberg. I 
introduced Lady Daynesborough as my sister, Miss 
Jacynth Jason, and stated that she was in weak 
health, and would keep to her room for the present. 
Then I sallied forth, intent on discovering Dumer- 
gue; he would be able to post me up in the state of 
affairs. 

On my way, I met the king taking his daily drive. 
He was a dour, sour-looking, pasty-faced creature, 
and I quite understood that he would fail to appreci- 
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ate many of my prince’s characteristics. A priest sat 
by him, and a bystander told me it was the king’s 
confessor (the Glottenberg family are all of the old 
church), and added that the king’s confessor was no 
mean power in the state. I asked him where M. Du- 
mergue was lodged, and he directed me to Prince 
Ferdinand’s palace, which stood in a pleasant park 
in the suburbs of the town. 

I found Dumergue in a melancholy condition, 
though he professed to be much cheered by the sight 
of me. ‘“‘My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘you, if anybody, 
can get us out of this.” 

“T never knew such people,” said I. ““What’s up 
now?” 

“There has been a — an explosion. Did you ever 
hear of Daynesborough?”’ 

I said no, and Dumergue told me of the princess’ 
former penchant for him. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Well, she’s invited him here, and he’s now in 
the palace. You may imagine the prince’s feelings.” 

‘‘T suppose the prince can turn him out?” 

Dumergue shook his head dolefully. 

“She holdsthe trumps,” he answered. “Jason, she’s 
a clever woman. We thought we had hoodwinked 
her. When Daynesborough turned up, looking, I’m 
bound to say, very sheepish, the prince was really 
quite annoyed. He told the princess that she must 
send him away. She refused flatly. ‘Then I shall con- 
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sult my brother,’ says the prince. ‘I shall consult the 

king too,’ said the princess. ‘It’s indecent,’ said he. 

‘It’s not as bad as taking my ladies to masked balls in 
disguise,’ she answered. ‘Oh, you think you imposed 5] 
on me — you and that clumsy young animal (forgive 

me, my dear fellow), Jason. Iam not an idiot. I knew 

all the time. And now the king will know too — unless 

Lord Daynesborough stays just as long as I like.’”’ 

“Confound her!”’ said I. 

“There it is,’ he went on. ““The prince is furious, 
the princess triumphant, and Daynesborough in 
possession.” 

““What does she mean to do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““Who can tell? She’s a little devil. Fancy pretend- 
ing to be deceived, and then turning on us like this! 
You should have heard her describe you, my boy!”’ 
and Dumergue chuckled in sad pleasure. 

I object to being ridiculed, especially by women. 
I determined to take a hand in the game. I wondered 
if they knew that Daynesborough was married. 

“T suppose this young Daynesborough enjoys him- 
self?” 

“Well, he ought to. He’s got nothing to lose; but he 
seems a melancholy, glum creature. I think he must 
be one of the king’s kidney.” 

“Or married, perhaps?” I suggested airily. 

“Oh, no! She wouldn’t have him here, if he were 


married.”’ 
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I saw that Dumergue did not yet appreciate the 
princess in whose household he had the honour to 
serve. 

“‘She won’t compromise herself, I suppose?” 

‘‘Not she!” he replied regretfully. “She may com- 
promise the prince.” 

I rebuked him for his cynicism, and promised to 
consider and let him know if anything occurred to 
me. My hope lay in Daynesborough. I could see that 
he was galant malgré lui, and I thought I could per- 
suade him that he had done all that his mistaken 
promise fairly entailed on him; or, if I could not con- 
vince him, I had a suspicion that his wife might, 
could, and would, in a very peremptory fashion, if I 
brought about an encounter between them. I was 
full of eagerness, for, apart from my zeal in the cause 
of morality and domestic happiness, I did not ap- 
prove of being called a clumsy young animal. It was 
neither true nor witty; and surely abuse ought to be 
one or the other, if it is to be distinguished from mere 
vulgar scurrility. 

I have been told, by those who know the place, that 
Glottenberg is not, as a rule, a very exciting resi- 
dence. But for the next four-and-twenty hours I, at 
least, had no reason to grumble ata lack of incidents. 

The play began, if I may so express myself, by the 
princess sending for the doctor. The doctor, having 
heard from the princess what she wanted to do, told 
her what she ought to do; of course I speak from con- 
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jecture. He prescribed a visit to her country villa for 
a week or two, plenty of fresh air, complete repose, 
and freedom from worry. Dumergue told me that 
the princess considered that the terms of this pre- 
scription entailed a temporary separation from her 
husband, and that the prince had agreed to remain 
in Glottenberg. The princess started for her villa at 
twelve o’clock on Wednesday morning. The distance 
was but fifteen miles, and she travelled by road in 
her own carriage, although the main line of railway 
from Glottenberg to Paris passed within two miles 
of her destination. 

At one o’clock Lord Daynesborough was received 
by Prince Ferdinand, having requested an interview 
for the purpose of taking his leave, as he left for 
Paris by the five o’clock train. Everybody knew 
that the Prince and Daynesborough were not on 
cordial terms; but this fact hardly explained Daynes- 
. borough’s extreme embarrassment and obvious dis- 
comfort during the brief conversation. Dumergue 
escorted him from the prince’s presence, and said 
that he was shaking like an aspen-leaf or an ill-made 
blanc-mange. 

At three o’clock I went to the hotel, and had an in- 
terview with Lady Daynesborough. I then returned 
to the palace, and made a communication to the 
prince. 

The prince was distinctly perturbed. 

“T never thought she would go so far,”’ he said. 
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“Tt’s not that she cares twopence about Daynes- 
borough.” 

“To what, then, sir, do you attribute —’ 

“Temper! all temper, Mr. Jason! She is angry 
about that wretched ball, and she wants to anger 
me:” 

‘Her Royal Highness is, however, giving a handle 
to her enemies,” I ventured to suggest. 

“She must come back to-night,” said he. “I won’t 
be made to look like a fool.” 

“My plan will, I hope, dispose of Lord Daynes- 
borough. If so, Your Royal Highness might join the 
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princess.” 

“T shan’t do anything of the sort. I shall have her 
brought back.” Apparently there was a reserve of res- 
olution latent somewhere in this indolent gentleman. 

“Wil you go yourself, sir?” 

“No. You must do it.” 

“T, sir? Surely, M. Dumergue——” 

“Dumergue’s afraid of her. Will you bring her 
back?” 

“Supposing she won’t come?” 

“I didn’t request you to ask her to come. I request- 
ed you to bring her.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. He inhaled a mouth- 
ful of smoke, and added, with a nod: 

“Yes, if necessary.” 

“Will Your Royal Highness hold me harmless from 
the king—or the law?” 
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“No. I can’t. Will you do it?” 

“With pleasure, sir.”’ 

At ten minutes to five, Lady Daynesborough, 
heavily veiled, and I drove up to the station in a hired 
cab, and hid ourselves in the third-class waiting room. 
At five minutes to five, Lord Daynesborough arrived. 
He wore a scarf up to his nose, and a cap down to his 
eyes, and walked tothe station, unattended and with- 
out luggage. He got into a second-class smoking car- 
riage — one of the long compartments divided into 
separate boxes by intervening partitions reaching 
within a yard of the roof, a gang-way running down 
the middle. On seeing him enter, I caught the guard, 
gave him twenty marks, and told him to admit no 
one except myself and my companion into that car- 
riage. Then I hauled Lady Daynesborough in, and 
we sat down at the opposite end to that occupied by 
her husband. 

The train started. It was only five-and-twenty 
minutes’ run to the station for the princess’ villa. 
There was no time to lose. 

‘““Are you ready?” I whispered. 

““Yes,”’ she answered, her voice trembling a little. 

We rose, walked along, and sat down opposite to 
Lord Daynesborough. He was looking out of the win- 
dow, although it was dark, and did not turn. 

“Tord Daynesborough,” said I, “you have forgot- 
ten your ticket.” And I held out a through ticket to 


Paris. 
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He started as if he had been shot. 

“Who the devil——” he began. “Jason!” 

““Yes,”’ said I. ‘“Here’s your ticket.” 

“T thought you were in England,” he gasped. 

“No, I. am here.” 

“Spying on my actions?” 

“Acquainted with them.” 

“T’]] have no interference, sir. If you know me, you 
will kindly be silent, and leave me to myself.” 

Time was passing. 

“You are going to Paris with this lady,” said I. 
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“Youre insolent, sir — you and your 

“Don’t say what you'll regret. She’s your wife.” 

Well, of course he was very much in the wrong, 
and looked uncommonly ridiculous to boot. Still, the 
way he collapsed was rather craven. I withdrew for 
five minutes. Then I returned, and held out the ticket 
again. He took it. 

“Tf you will leave us for five minutes, Lady Daynes- 
borough?” 

She went into the next box. Then I said: 

“Now, we’ve only ten minutes. We’re going to 
change clothes. Be quick.” 

I took off my coat. 

“By God, Pll not stand this!” 

And he rose. 

In amoment I had him by the collar, and was pre- 
senting a pistol at his head. 

“No nonsense!” I whispered. “Off with them!”’ 
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He might have known I would not shoot him in his 
wife’s presence; but I could and would have un- 
dressed him with my own hands. Perhaps he guessed 
this. 

“Let me go,” he muttered. 

I released him, and he took off his coat. 

The train began to slacken speed. I called to Lady 
Daynesborough, who rejoined us. 

“You have fulfilled your promise,” said I to the 
young man. “And,” I added, turning to her, “I have 
fulfilled mine. Good-night!”’ 

I opened the door, and jumped out as we entered 
the station. Istood waiting till the train started again, 
but Lord Daynesborough remained in his place. I 
wonder what passed on that journey. She was a 
plucky girl, and I can only trust she gave him what 
he deserved. At any rate, he never, so far as I heard, 
ran away again. 

Lasked my way tothe villa, and reached it after half 
an hour’s walking. I did not go in by the lodge gates, 
but climbed the palings, and reached the door by way 
of the shrubberies. I knocked softly. A man opened 
the door instantly. He must have been waiting. 

“Ts it Milord?” he said in French. 

“Yes,” I answered, entering rapidly. 

“You are expected, Milord.” 

I did not know his voice, and it was dark in the 
passage. 

“T am wet,” I said. ‘““Take me to a fire.” 
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“There is one in the pantry,” he answered, leading 


the way. 


We reached the pantry, and he turned to light the 
gas. 

Looking at me in the full blaze, he started back, 
then scrutinised me closely, then exclaimed: 

“What? You are not——”’ 

“Oh, yes, I am! I am Lord Daynesborough.”’ 

“It’s a lie. You are a robber —a——” 

“Tam Lord Daynesborough—Lord Daynesborough 
— Lord Daynesborough.”’ 

At each repetition I advanced a step nearer; at the 
last I produced my trusty pistol, at the same time 
holding out a bank-note in the other hand. 

He took the note. 

‘You will stay here,” I said, ‘for the next two 
hours. You will not come out, whatever happens. Is 
there anyone else in the house?” 

“One maid, Milord, and a man in the stables.”’ 

“Where is the maid?” 

“In the kitchen.” 

“Ts the man within hearing?” 

“Now 

“Good! Is the princess upstairs?”’ 

“She is, Milord.” 

I made him direct me to the room, and left him. 
I thought I would neglect the maid, and go straight 
to work. I went up to the door to which I had been 
directed, and knocked. 


“Come in!” said the gentle, childlike voice. 

I went in. The princess was lying on a sofa by the 
fire, reading a paper-covered book. She turned her 
head with a careless glance. 6] 

“Ah, you have come! Well, I almost hoped you 
would be afraid. I really don’t want you.” 

This reception would probably have annoyed 
Lord Daynesborough. 

“Why should I be afraid?” I asked, mimicking 
Daynesborough’s voice as well as I could. 

Meanwhile I quietly locked the door. 

“Why, because of your wife. I know you tremble 
before her.” 

I advanced to the sofa. 

“T have no wife,” I said; ‘‘and, seeing what I do, 
I thank God for it.” 

She leaped up with a scream, loud and shrill. 

A door opposite me opened, and a girl rushed in, 
crying: ““Madame!” 

“Go back!” I said. “‘Go back!” 

She paused, looking bewildered. I walked quickly 
up to her. 

“Go back and keep quiet’’; and, taking her by the 
shoulders, I pushed her back into the next room. 

The princess rushed to the other door, and, on 
finding it locked, screamed again. 

“Nobody,” I remarked, “should embark on these 
things who has not good nerves.” 

She recognised me now. Her fright had been pure- 
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ly physical — I suppose she thought I was a burglar. 
When she knew me, she came forward in a dignified 
way, sat down on the sofa, and said: 

“Explain your conduct, sir, if you are in a condi- 
tion to do so.” 

“T am sober, madame,” said I; “and I have two 
messages for you.” 

‘You present yourself in a strange way. Pray be 
brief,’’ and she glanced anxiously at the clock. 

“Time does not press, madame,” said I. ““Nobody 
will come.” 

“Nobody will—— What do you mean? I expect 
nobody.” 

“Precisely, madame — and nobody will come.” 

Her ivory fan broke between her fingers with a 
sharp click. 

“What do you want?” she said. 

“To deliver my messages.” 

“Well?” 

“First, Lord Daynesborough offers his apologies 
for being compelled to leave for Paris without ten- 
dering his farewell.” 

She turned very red, and then very white. But she 
restrained herself. 

‘““And the other?” 

‘““His Royal Highness requests that you will avail 
yourself of my escort for an immediate return to 
Glottenberg.” 

‘“And his reasons?” 
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“Oh, madame, as if I should inquire them!” 

“You are merely insolent, sir. I shall not go to- 
night.” 

“His Royal Highness was very urgent.” 

She looked at me for a moment. 

“Why had Lord Daynesborough to leave so sud- 
denly?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Elis wife wished it.” 

‘Did she know where he was?” 

“Apparently. She followed him to Glottenberg. 
She arrived there yesterday.” 

“Now I see — now I understand! I had to deal with 
a traitor.” 

“You must bestow trust, if you desire not to be 
deceived, madame. You dared to use me as a go- 
between.” 

‘“You had had practice in the trade.” 

The princess had a turn for repartee. I could not 
have set her right without quite an argument. I 
evaded the point. 

“And yet Your Royal Highness thought me a 
clumsy animal!” 

“Oh,” she said, with a slight laugh, “it’s wounded 
amour propre, is it? Come, Mr. Jason, I apologise. 
You are all that is brilliant and delightful — and 
English.” 

‘““Your Royal Highness is too good.” 

“And now, Mr. Jason, your device being accom- 
plished, I suppose I may bid you good-night?” 
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“T regret, madame, that I must press the prince’s 
request on your notice.” 

She sighed her usual impatient, petulant little 
sigh. 

“Oh, you are tiresome! Pray go!”’ 

“T cannot go without you, madame.”’ 

“T am not going — and my establishment does not 
admit of my entertaining gentlemen,” she said, with 
smiling effrontery. . | 

‘Your Royal Highness refuses to allow me to at- 
tend you to Glottenberg?”’ 

“T order you to leave this room.” 

“Finally refuses?” 

“Go.” 

“Then I must add that Iam commissioned, if neces- 
sary, to convey your Royal Highness to Glottenberg.”’ 

“To convey me?” 

I bowed. 

‘You dare to threaten me?” 

“T follow my instructions. Will you come, madame, 
CO ae | 

“Well?” 

“Will you be taken?” 

I was not surprised at her vexation. Dumergue 
had, in his haste, called her ‘“‘a little devil.” She 
looked it then. 

“You mean,” she asked slowly, “that you will use 
force?” 

I bowed. 
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“Then I yield,” she said, after a pause. 

I called the maid, and told her to order the carriage 
in five minutes. The silence was unbroken till it came 
round. The princess went into her room, and re- 
turned in cloak and hat, carrying a large muff. She 
was smiling. 

“Ah, Mr. Jason, what can a woman do, against 
men? Iam ready.We will go alone. The servants can 
follow.” 

I handed her into the coach, ordering the coach- 
man to drive fast. He was the only man with us, and 
we were alone inside. 

I began, perhaps stupidly, to apologise for my per- 
emptory conduct. The princess smiled amiably. 

“T like a man of resolution,” she said, edging, I 
thought, a trifle nearer me, her hands nestling in 
her muff. Apparently she was going to try the effect 
of amiability. I was prepared for this. She would not 
tempt me in that way. 

‘‘Your Royal Highness is most forgiving.” 

“Oh, that is my way,” she answered, with the 
kindest possible glance, and she came nearer still. 

“You are a most generous foe.” 

She turned to me with a dazzling smile. 

“Don’t say foe,” she said, with a pretty lingering 
on the last word. And as she said it, I felt a knife 
driven hard into my ribs, and the muff dropped to 
the-ground. 

‘“‘God in Heaven!” I cried. 
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The princess flung herself into the corner of the 
carriage. 

“Fa — ha — ha! Ha — ha — ha!” she laughed, 
merrily, musically, fiendishly. 

I tried to clutch her; I believe I should have killed 
her, I was half mad. But the blood was oozing fast 
from the wound — only the knife itself held my life 
in. Things danced before my eyes, and my hands fell 
on my lap. | 

The carriage stopped, the door opened, and the 
coachman appeared. It was all like a dream to me. 

“Take his feet,” said the princess. The man obeyed, 
and between them they lifted, or, rather, hauled and 
pushed, me out of the carriage, and laid me by the 
roadside. I was almost in a faint, and the last thing 
I was conscious of was a pretty, mocking mouth, 
which said: 

“Won’t you escort me, Mr. Jason?”? — and then 
added to the coachman, ““To Glottenberg — quick!” 

I did not die. I was picked up by some good folk, 
and well tended. Dumergue arrived and looked after 
me, and in a couple of weeks I was on my legs. 

“Now for Glottenberg!” said I. 

Dumergue shook his head. 

“You won’t be admitted to the town.” 

“Not admitted!” 

“No. They have made it up — for the time. There 
must be no scandal. Come, Jason; surely you see 
that?” 
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“She tried to murder me.” 

“Oh, quite, quite!’ said he. “But you can’t prose- 
cute her.” 

“And I am to be turned adrift by the prince?” 

“What use would it be to return? No doubt you 
annoyed her very much.” 

“I wish you had undertaken the job.” 

“T know her. I should have ridden outside.” 

“Tt is, then, the prince’s wish that I should not 
return?” 

“Yes. But he charges me to say that he will never 
forget your friendly services.” 

I was disgusted. But I would force myself on no 
man. ‘““Then Pll go home.” 

“That will be much the best,” he answered, with 
revolting alacrity. 

“T say, Dumergue, what does the princess say 
about me?” 

‘“‘She laughs every time your name is mentioned, 
ang 

“The devil take her!” 

“She says you may keep the knife!”’ 

I have it still, a little tortoise-shell-handled thing, 
with a sharp—a very sharp—point. On the blade 
is engraved, in German letters, “Sophia.” It is a 
pretty toy, and in its delicacy, its tininess, its ele- 
gance, its seeming harmlessness, and its very sharp 
point, it reminds me much of Princess Ferdinand of 
Glottenberg. 
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HERE WAS ONCE— the date is of no mo- 
ment — a Sultan, and he had a Vizier 
named Ashimullah.This minister was 

a wise man, much trusted by his master; but he was 
held in some suspicion and dislike at the court be- 
cause he had been born — or, if that be doubtful, 
had at least been bred — a Christian, and had been 
originally a prisoner of the Sultan’s armies. 

But Ashimullah, for reasons which intimately con- 
cerned his own head, but need not concern anybody 
else’s, promptly found the true path; and, having pro- 
fessed a ready conversion to the tenets of Islam, rose 
rapidly to a high place in the service of the Sultan, 
so that his promotion never ceased until he was in- 
stalled in the office of Grand Vizier. Yet, remember- 
ing his discreditable past, the Sultan was accustomed 
to exact from him the fullest and most minute ob- 
servance of his religious duties. To such observance 
Ashimullah submitted, comforting himself with the 
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example of Naaman the Syrian; for Ashimullah was 
still, in secret, a Christian, and his adherence to Islam 
was only a polite concession to public feeling. But 
there was one point on which his conscience struck 
him sorely, and this was no other than the question 
of wives. 

Ashimullah had one wife, a lady of great beauty 
and remarkable accomplishments, and for the life 
of him he could not see how, consistently with the 
religion which he held in his heart and with the 
honour that he owed to the lady, he could take any 
other wife. Such an act appeared to him to be a 
deadly sin, for it was most plainly held and laid 
down by the rules of his religion, and had moreover 
been amply proved by experience, that one wife was 
enough for any man. Therefore when the Sultan, 
hearing that Ashimullah had but one wife, and con- 
sidering the thing very suspicious and unnatural, 
sent for him, and required him to order his establish- 
ment on a scale more befitting his present exalted 
position, Ashimullah was in sad perplexity. To obey 
was to sin, to refuse was likely to cost him his life; for 
if his master suspected the sincerity of his conver- 
sion, his shrift would be short. In this quandary 
Ashimullah sought about for excuses. 

‘“‘O Commander of the Faithful, Iam a poor man, 
and wives are sources of expense,” said Ashimullah. 

“My treasury is open to the most faithful of my 
servants,” said the Sultan. 
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“A multitude of women in a house breeds strife,” 
urged Ashimullah. 

“He who governs an empire should be able to 
govern his own house,” remarked the Sultan. 71 

“TI have no pleasure in the society of women,” 
pleaded Ashimullah. 

“Tt is not a question of pleasure,” said the Sultan 
solemnly, and Ashimullah thought that he saw signs 
of suspicion on his master’s august face. Therefore he 
prostrated himself, crying that he submitted to the 
imperial will, and would straightway take another 
wife. 

“T do not love a grudging obedience,” said the 
Sultan. 

“T will take two!”’ cried Ashimullah. 

“Take three,” said the Sultan; and with this he 
dismissed Ashimullah, giving him the space of a 
week in which to fulfill the command laid upon him. 

“Surely Iam a most unhappy man,” mused Ashi- 
mullah. “For if I do not obey, I shall be put to 
death; and if I do obey, I fear greatly that I shall be 
damned.” 

And he went home looking so sorrowful and per- 
plexed that all men conceived that he was out of 
favour with the Sultan. 

Now Ashimullah, being come to his house, went 
immediately to his wife, and told her of the Sultan’s 
commands, adding that the matter was a sore grief to 
him, and not less on her account than on his own. 
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“For you know well, Star of my Heart,” said he, “that 
I desire no wife but you!” 

“T know it well, Ashimullah,” answered Lallakalla 
tenderly. 

“Moreover, I fear that I shall be damned,” whis- 
pered Ashimullah. 

“I’m sure you would,” said Lallakalla. 

Three days later it was reported through all the 
city, on the authority of Hassan, the chief and con- 
fidential servant of the Vizier, that Ashimullah 
having procured three slaves of great beauty at an 
immense cost, had wedded them all, and thus com- 
pleted the number of wives allowed to him by the 
Law of the Prophet. 

The first was rosy-cheeked with golden hair; the 
second’s complexion was olive, and her locks black as 
night; the third had a wonderful pallor, and tresses 
like burnished gold. 

“Thus,” added Hassan, “since my lady Lallakalla’s 
hair is brown, his Highness the Vizier enjoys, as is his 
most just due, all varieties of beauty.” 

When these things came to the ears of the Sultan, 
he was greatly pleased with the prompt obedience of 
Ashimullah, and sent him a large sum of money and 
his own miniature, magnificently set in diamonds. 
Moreover, he approved highly of the taste that Ashi- 
mullah had displayed in his choice, and regretted 
very deeply that he could not behold the charms of 
the wives of the Vizier. Nay, so great was his anxiety 


concerning them that he determined to send one of 
his Sultanas to pay a visit to the harem of Ashimul- 
lah, in order that, while seeming to render honour 
to Ashimullah, she might report to him of the beauty 
of Ashimullah’s wives. 

“We must make ready for the visit of the Sultana,” 
observed Lallakalla, with a smile. 

When the Sultana returned from her visit, the Sul- 
tan came to her without delay, and she said: 

“O Most Translucent Majesty, wonderful indeed 
are the wives of Ashimullah! For as they came before 
me, one after another, I did not know which of them 
to call most beautiful; for the brown hair, the golden, 
the black, and the ruddy are all most fair to see. I 
would that your Majesty could behold them!” 

“T would that I could!” said the Sultan, stroking 
his beard. 

“Yet, O Sultan, since all men are mortal, and it is 
not given to any to be perfectly happy in this world, 
know that there is an alloy in the happiness of Ashi- 
mullah the Vizier. For these most lovely ladies have, 
each and all of them, so strong and vehement a tem- 
per and so great a reciprocal hatred, that Ashimullah 
is compelled to keep them apart, each in her own 
chamber, and by no means can they be allowed to 
come together for an instant. Not even my presence 
would have restrained them, and therefore I saw 
each alone.” 

“T do not object to a little temper,” observed the 
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Sultan, stroking his beard again. “It is a sauce to 
beauty, and keeps a man alive.” 

“It is only toward one another that they are 
fierce,” said the Sultana. “For all spoke with the 
greatest love of Ashimullah, and with the most duti- 
ful respect.” 

“I do not see on what account they are so fond of 
Ashimullah,” said the Sultan, frowning. 

That night the Sultan did not once close his eyes, 
for he could think of nothing save the marvellous and 
varied beauty of the wives of the Vizier; and between 
the rival charms of the black, the brown, the ruddy, 
and the golden, his Majesty was so torn and tossed 
about that, when he rose, his brow was troubled and 
his cheek pale. And being no longer able to endure 
the torment that he suffered, he sent the Sultana 
again to visit the house of Ashimullah, bidding her 
observe most carefully which of the ladies was in 
truth most beautiful. But the Sultana, having re- 
turned, professed herself entirely unable to set any 
one of Ashimullah’s wives above any other in any 
point of beauty. “For they are all,” said she, ‘and 
each in her own way, houris for beauty.” 

“And this man was a Christian dog once!” mur- 
mured the Sultan. Then his brow suddenly grew 
smooth, and he observed: 

‘“Ashimullah himself will know; and, indeed, it 
is time that I gave a new sign of my favour to my 
trusted servant Ashimullah.”’ 
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Therefore he sent for Ashimullah, and spoke to 
him with unbounded graciousness. 

“Ashimullah, my faithful servant,” said he, “I am 
mindful to confer upon youa great and signal favour; 
desiring to recognise not only your services to my 
throne, but also and more especially your ready and 
willing obedience in the matter of your wives. There- 
fore I have decided to exalt you and your household 
in the eyes of all the Faithful, and of the whole world, 
by taking from your house a wife for myself.” 

When Ashimullah heard this he went very pale, 
although, in truth, what the Sultan proposed to do 
was always held the highest of honours. 

‘“‘And since so good and loyal a servant,”’ pursued 
the Sultan, “‘would desire to offer to his Sovereign 
nothing but the best of all that he has, tell me, O Ashi- 
mullah, which of your wives is fairest, that I may 
take her and exalt her as I have proposed.” 

Ashimullah was now in great agitation, and he 
stammered in his confusion: 

“My wives are indeed fair; but, O Most Potent and 
Fearful Majesty, they have, one and all, most dia- 
bolical tempers.” 

“Surely by now I have learned how to deal with 
the tempers of women,” said the Sultan, raising his 
brows. ‘‘Come, Ashimullah; tell me which is fairest.” 

Then Ashimullah, being at his wits’ end, and 
catching at any straw in order to secure a little delay, 
declared that it was utterly impossible to say that any 
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one of his wives was fairer than any other, for they 
were all perfectly beautiful. 

“But describe them to me, one by one,” com- 
manded the Sultan. 

So Ashimullah described his wives one by one to 
the Sultan, using most exalted eloquence, and em- 
ploying every simile, metaphor, image, figure, and 
trope that language contains, in the vain attempt to 
express adequately the surpassing beauty of those 
ladies; yet he was most careful to set no one above 
any other and to distribute the said similes, meta- 
phors, images, figures, and tropes, with absolute 
impartiality and equality among them. 

“By Allah, it is difficult!” said the Sultan, pulling 
his beard fretfully. “I will consider your several de- 
scriptions, and send for you again in a few days, 
Ashimullah.” 

So Ashimullah went home and told Lallakalla all 
that had passed between the Sultan and himself, and 
how the Sultan proposed to take one of his wives, but 
could not make up his mind which lady he should 
prefer. 

“But, alas! it is all one to me, whichever he 
chooses,” cried Ashimullah, in despair. 

“It is all one to me also,” cried Lallakalla. “But, 
be sure, dear Ashimullah, that the Sultan has some 
purpose in this delay. Let us wait and see what he 
does. It may be that we need not yet despair.” 

But Ashimullah would not be comforted, and cried 


out that he had done better never to forswear his 
religion, but to have died at once, as a holy martyr. 

“Tt is too late to think of that,” said Lallakalla. 

Now, had not the Sultan been most lamentably 
bewildered and most amazingly dazzled by the con- 
flicting charms of the wives of Ashimullah, beyond 
doubt he would not have entertained nor carried out 
a project so impious and irreligious as that which his 
curiosity and passion now led him into. But being 
unable to eat or drink or rest until he was at ease on 
the matter, he determined, all piety and law and 
decorum to the contrary notwithstanding, to look 
upon the faces of Ashimullah’s wives with his own 
eyes, and determine for himself to whom the crown 
of beauty belonged, and whether the brown or the 
black, or the golden or the ruddy, might most prop- 
erly and truthfully lay claim to it. But this resolution 
he ventured to communicate to nobody, save to the 
faithful and dutiful wife whom he had sent before 
to visit the house of Ashimullah. 

She, amazed, tried earnestly to dissuade him, but 
seeing he was not to be turned, at last agreed to 
second his designs, and enable him to fulfill his pur- 
pose. ‘“Though I fear no good will come of it,” she 
sighed. 

“TJ wonder which is in truth the fairest!” mur- 
mured the Sultan. And he sent word to Ashimullah 
that the Sultana would visit his wives on the evening 
of that day. 
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‘All will be ready for her,” said Lallakalla, when 
she received the message from her husband. 

But in the afternoon the Sultan sent men into the 
bazaar, and these men caught Hassan, Ashimullah’s 
servant, as he came to make his daily purchases, and 
carried him tothe Sultan, with whom he was closeted 
for hard on an hour. When he came out Hassan re- 
turned home, shaking his head sorrowfully, but 
patting his purse comfortably; whence it appears 
that he suffered from a conflict of feelings, his mind 
being ill at ease, but his purse heavier. And when in 
the evening the Sultana came, attended only by one 
tall, formidable, and inky-black attendant, Hassan 
ushered her into the reception room of the harem, 
telling her that Lallakalla, the first wife of his master, 
would attend her immediately. Then he went out, 
and, having brought in the big black slave very 
secretly, set him in the antechamber of the room 
where the Sultana was, and hid him there, behind 
a high screen. And Hassan pierced a hole in the 
screen, so that the big slave could see what passed in 
the antechamber without being seen himself. Then 
Hassan, still shaking his head, but also patting his 
purse, went to summon Lallakalla. But the big black 
slave lay quiet behind the screen. 

Presently Lallakalla passed through and entered 
the room where the Sultana was. A few moments 
later Ashimullah came in, carrying over one arm 
several robes of silk and in the other a large box or 


trunk. Ashimullah looked round cautiously, but saw 
nobody; the big black slave held his breath, but laid 
his hand on the scimitar that he wore. Ashimullah 
waited. Then Lallakalla came out. 81 

“Yes, of a truth this brown-haired one is most 
lovely,” thought the big slave. “It would seem im- 
possible that the others can be so lovely. Moreover, 
she looks amiable enough. Yet I must see the others. 
Which will come next?” And he composed himself 
to wait for the next, not caring whether she were the 
ruddy, the golden, or the black, so that she came 
quickly. 

But, to the amazement of the slave, Lallakalla tore 
off the silken robe she wore and cried to her husband, 
““Give me the blue robe — yes, and the golden hair.” 
And, having put on the blue robe, she took from 
Ashimullah’s hand something that he had taken 
from the square box, and put it on her head. Then 
Ashimullah gave her a smaller box, and, taking out 
paints and brushes and a mirror, she made a com- 
plexion for herself. And thus she was transformed 
into a golden-haired lady with cheeks of rosy red, 
and in this guise she passed in to the Sultana’s 
presence. 

“The dog!” thought the slave. “Then he took only 
two wives more!” 

Presently Lallakalla came forth; and all happened 
as before, save that she stained her face to an olive 
tint and put on a wig of coal-black hair. 
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“By the Prophet!” thought the slave, ‘“‘he took but 
one wife more!” 

Yet again Lallakalla came out from visiting the 
Sultana, and on this occasion she hastily donned a 
robe of red, sprinkled white powder over her cheeks, 
and set on her head a most magnificent structure of 
ruddy hair. Thus arrayed she went again into the 
room where the Sultana was. 

“By Allah, the dog took no other wife at all!” 
thought the slave, and, looking through his spy-hole, 
he saw Ashimullah making off in great haste, carry- 
ing the box and the robes with him. Then Hassan 
came and led the slave back by the way they had 
come to the place where he awaited the Sultana. 

“This wife of Ashimullah is a wonderful woman,” 
said the Sultan to himself, as he lay awake that night. 
“Behold, she is in herself a multitude!” 

Early the next morning Ashimullah was sum- 
moned to the palace, and at once ushered into the 
presence of the Sultan. 

“O Ashimullah, I have reflected,” said the Sultan, 
“and I desire that you will send me that wife of yours 
who has ruddy hair. For although the choice is diffi- 
cult, yet I think that she must be the fairest of them 
all.” 

Ashimullah, knowing not what to say, prostrated 
himself and promised obedience; then, having with- 
drawn from the presence, he ran back home as fast 
as he could lay his feet to the ground, and sought 
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out Lallakalla. With her he talked for some time; 
then he returned to the palace, weeping and wring- 
ing his hands. 

“What ails you, Ashimullah?” asked the Sultan. 

“Alas! O Light of the World, a pestilence has fallen 
on my house, and my wife with the ruddy hair lies 
dead.” 

“We must resign ourselves to the will of Heaven,” 
said the Sultan. “Yet I will not recall the favour I 
had destined for you. Send me the wife that has 
coal-black hair, Ashimullah.”’ 

“Alas! Most Mighty One, misfortunes crowd upon 
me. That graceless wife has fled from me in com- 
pany with a fishmonger,” groaned Ashimullah. 

“You are well quit of her, and so also am I,” re- 
marked the Sultan. “Yet I am not to be turned from 
my benevolent purpose, and rather than fail in doing 
you honor, I will accept the wife with the golden 
hair.” 

“Alas! and alas! High and Potent Majesty, Heaven 
has setits wrath upon me. As she rowed this morning, 
the boat upset, and she, my golden-haired beauty, 
was drowned!”? And Ashimullah laid his head on 
the ground and sobbed pitifully. 

“Of a truth you are afflicted. Yet do not despair, I 
will comfort you, my good Ashimullah,” said the 
Sultan. ‘“Weep no more. Send me the wife with the 
brown hair, and all shall be well. By Allah! Iam a 
man that hears reason, and does not exact more than 
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Fate will allow! A man can give only what he has. 
I shall be well pleased with her of the brown hair, 
Ashimullah.”’ 

Then Ashimullah crawled to the feet of the Sultan, 
and said: 

‘Ruler of the World, great is the honour that you 
propose for the meanest of your servants. Yet behold, 
if I send my wife with the brown hair, I shall have no 
wife at all; for the others are gone, and my house will 
be altogether desolate.” 

The Sultan smiled down at Ashimullah. Then he 
bent and took him by the hands and raised him up. 
And he spoke to him in a tone of most tender and 
friendly reproach: 

“Indeed, Ashimullah,” said he, ““you wrong me in 
your thoughts, supposing that I would leave your 
house desolate, or that I would receive without be- 
stowing. Such is not the custom of great princes, nor 
is it my custom. But where we take we give fourfold 
of what is given to us. Be of good cheer, and grieve 
no more either for the wives who are dead or for the 
brown-haired wife whom it is my gracious pleasure 
to accept from you. For I will send you four wives; 
and thus you shall be as you were before your mis- 
fortunes, and before you gave me your brown-haired 
wife. And if the colour of their hair does not please 
you (for it seems that you are curious in these mat- 
ters, O Ashimullah), I think that you have means to 
set right what is wrong, and to array the head of each 
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in the colour that you love best.” And, as he said this, 
the Sultan looked very full and significantly in the 
face of Ashimullah. 

But Ashimullah turned and went out, full of fear; 
for he perceived that the Sultan had discovered his 
secret and that he had been betrayed by Hassan his 
servant, and he feared for his life, because of the trick 
that he had played upon the Sultan, besides being 
greatly afflicted to think that now indeed there was 
no escape, but he must have four wives. Moreover, 
although this could not stand beside the question of 
his salvation, he regretted greatly the losing of Lalla- 
kalla, whom the Sultan took from him. And as he 
told Lallakalla all that had passed, he wept; but she 
bade him be of good cheer, and, having comforted 
him, withdrew to her apartments, and was very busy 
there all the afternoon. 

In the evening came a litter from the palace, and 
with it a letter from the Sultan, commanding that 
Lallakalla should come, and bidding Ashimullah to 
expect his four wives the next day. Accordingly 
Ashimullah, having divorced Lallakalla according 
to the formalities of the law, set her in the litter, and 
she, being brought to the palace, was soon visited by 
the Sultan, who was full of curiosity to see her. But, 
when he entered, he gave a loud cry of surprise. For, 
behold, the hair of Lallakalla’s head was red. But 
‘then he smiled and said to her: 

“Take off the wig, my daughter.” 
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“T obey,” said she, “but I pray you to look away 
while I obey.” 

So the Sultan looked away, and, when he turned 
again, her hair was golden. 

“Take that off also,” said the Sultan, turning his 
head away. And when he looked again her hair was 
coal-black. 

“Take that off also,” said the Sultan. 

“T obey,” said Lallakalla, and the Sultan turned 
away. 

“Now,” said he, “‘I will behold your own brown 
hair,” and he turned to her. But again he cried out 
in surprise and horror. For there was no brown hair 
on Lallakalla’s head, but her head was bare and 
shaven as clean as the ball of ivory on the staff that 
the Sultan carried. 

“Heaven forbid,” said Lallakalla meekly, “that I 
should come to the Light of the Universe with hair 
of the colour that he hates; for he chose every colour 
sooner than my poor colour. Therefore I have left 
the brown hair for Ashimullah, for he loves it, and 
I have brought my lord the colours that my lord 
loves.”’ And with this she laid the three wigs of black 
hair, of golden and of ruddy, at the Sultan’s feet, and 
stood herself before him with her shaven poll. 

Then the Sultan, seeing that Lallakalla looked 
very ludicrous with her shaven poll, burst out laugh- 
ing. And he came and took her by the hand, and said 
to her: 
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“Behold a woman who loves her husband better 
than her beauty, and to be his wife rather than mine! 
Return, then, to Ashimullah and be his wife again.” 

“My lord,” said she, ‘“‘suffer me also to take back 
with me the other wives of Ashimullah,” and she 
pointed to the heads of hair that lay upon the ground. 

“Take them,” said he, laughing. ‘‘And since Ashi- 
mullah has already four wives and yet will give me 
no wife, why, neither will I give Ashimullah any 
wives. But he shall have the four wives that he had 
before, and all the city shall hear of the beauty and 
the virtue of Ashimullah’s wives.” 

So Lallakalla went home in great joy, and put on 
her own hair, which she had fashioned into a wig, 
and went into Ashimullah. And they dwelt happily 
together, there being no differences in their house- 
hold, save in the colour of Lallakalla’s hair from 
day to day. But the Sultan raised a pillar of many- 
coloured marble, black and gold, brown and red, and 
inscribed it, ““To the Virtues of the Wives of Ashimul- 
lah the Vizier.” And henceforward none troubled 
Ashimullah concerning his wives. 

Hassan, however, was most justly put to death. 
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T was a charmingly mild and balmy 
day. The sun shone beyond the or- 
chard, and the shade was cool in- 

side. A-light breeze stirred the boughs of the old 
apple-tree under which the philosopher sat. None of 
these things did the philosopher notice, unless it 
might be when the wind blew about the leaves of 
the large volume on his knees, and he had to find 


his place again. Then he would exclaim against the 


wind, shuffle the leaves till he got the right page, 
and settle to his reading. The book was a treatise on 
ontology; it was written by another philosopher, a 
friend of this philosopher’s; it bristled with fallacies, 
and this philosopher was discovering them all, and 
noting them on the fly-leaf at the end. He was not go- 
ing to review the book (as some might have thought 
from his behaviour), or even to answer it in a work 
of his own. It was just that he found a pleasure in 
stripping any poor fallacy naked and crucifying it. 
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Presently a girl in a white frock came into the 
orchard. She picked up an apple, bit it, and found it 
ripe. Holding it in her hand, she walked up to where 
the philosopher sat, and looked at him. He did not 
stir. She took a bite out of the apple, munched it, and 
swallowed it. The philosopher crucified a fallacy on 
the fly-leaf. 

The girl flung the apple away. 

“Mr. Jerningham,” said she, “‘are you very busy?” 

The philosopher, pencil in hand, looked up. 

“No, Miss May,” said he, “not very.” 

‘“‘Because I want your opinion.” 

“In one moment,” said the philosopher, apolo- 
getically. 

He turned back to the fly-leaf and began to nail 
the last fallacy a little tighter to the cross. The girl 
regarded him, first with amused impatience, then 
with a vexed frown, finally with a wistful regret. He 
was so very old for his age, she thought; he could not 
be much beyond thirty; his hair was thick and full 
of waves, his eyes bright and clear, his complexion 
not yet divested of all youth’s relics. 

“Now, Miss May, ’'m at your service,” said the 
philosopher, with a lingering look at his impaled 
fallacy; and he closed the book, keeping it, however, 
on his knee. 

The girl sat down just opposite to him. 

“It’s a very important thing I want to ask you,” 
she began, tugging at a tuft of grass, ‘“‘and it’s very — 
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difficult, and you mustn’t tell any one I asked you; 
at least, I’d rather you didn’t.” 

“T shall not speak of it; indeed, I shall probably 
not remember it,” said the philosopher. 9] 

“And you mustn’t look at me, please, while I’m 
asking you.” 

“T don’t think I was looking at you, but if I was 
I beg your pardon,” said the philosopher, apolo- 
getically. 

She pulled the tuft of grass right out of the ground, 
and flung it from her with all her force. 

“Suppose a man —” she began. “No, that’s not 
right.” 

“You can take any hypothesis you please,” ob- 
served the philosopher, “but you must verify it after- 
ward, of course.” 

“Oh, do let me go on. Suppose a girl, Mr. Jerning- 
ham —TI wish you wouldn’t nod.” 

“It was only to show that I followed you.” 

“Oh, of course you ‘follow me,’ as you call it. Sup- 
pose a girl had two lovers — you’re nodding again — 
or, I ought to say, suppose there were two men who 
might be in love with a girl.” 

“Only two?” asked the philosopher. ‘““You see, any 
number of them might be in love with——” 

“Oh, we can leave the rest out,”’ said Miss May, 
with a sudden dimple; ‘‘they don’t matter.” 

‘Very well,” said the philosopher, “if they are 
irrelevant we will put them aside.”’ 
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“Suppose, then, that one of these men was, oh, 
awfully in love with the girl, and — and proposed, 
you know——” 

‘A moment!” said the philosopher, opening a 
note-book. ‘‘Let me take down his proposition.What 
was it?” 

‘““‘Why, proposed to her — asked her to marry him,” 
said the girl, with a stare. 

“Dear me! How stupid of me! I forgot that special 
use of the word. Yes?” 

“The girl likes him pretty well, and her people 
approve of him, and all that, you know.” 

“That simplifies the problem,” said the philoso- 
pher, nodding again. 

“But she’s not in — in love with him, you know. 
She doesn’t really care for him — much. Do you 
understand?” 

“Perfectly. It is a most natural state of mind.” 

“Well then, suppose that there’s another man — 
what are you writing?” 

“I only put down (B) —like that,” pleaded the 
philosopher, meekly exhibiting his note-book. 

She looked at him in a sort of helpless exaspera- 
tion, with just a smile somewhere in the background 
of it. 

“Oh, you really are —” she exclaimed. “But let me 
go on. The other man isa friend of the girl’s: he’s very 
clever — oh, fearfully clever — and he’s rather hand- 
some. You needn’t put that down.” 


“It is certainly not very material,’ admitted 
the philosopher, and he crossed out ‘handsome’; 
“clever”’ he left. 

“And the girl is most awfully — she admires him 
tremendously; she thinks him just the greatest man 
that ever lived, you know. And she — she ——” the 
girl paused. 

“Tm following,” said the philosopher, with pencil 
poised. 

“She’d think it better than the whole world if — if 
she could be anything to him, you know.” 

“You mean become his wife?” 

“Well, of course I do — at least, I suppose I do.” 

“You spoke rather vaguely, you know.” 

The girl cast one glance at the philosopher as she 
replied: “Well, yes; I did mean become his wife.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“But,” continued the girl, starting on another tuft 
of grass, “‘he doesn’t think much about those things. 
He likes her. I think he likes her ——” 

“Well, doesn’t dislike her?” suggested the philoso- 
pher. “‘Shall we call him indifferent?” 

“T don’t know. Yes, rather indifferent. I don’t think 
he thinks about it, you know.— But she—she’s pretty. 
You needn’t put that down.” 

“T was not about to do so,” observed the philoso- 
pher. 

“She thinks life with him would be just heaven; 
and — and she thinks she would make him awfully 
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happy. She would — would be so proud of him, you 
see.” 

“T see. Yes?” 

‘And — I don’t know how to put it, quite — she 
thinks that if he ever thought about it at all he might 
care for her; because he doesn’t care for anybody 
else, and she’s pretty ——”’ 

‘You said that before.” 

“Oh dear, I dare say I did. And most men care for 
somebody, don’t they? Some girl, I mean.” 

“Most men, no doubt,” conceded the philosopher. 

“Well, then, what ought she to do? It’s not a real 
thing, you know, Mr. Jerningham. It’sin —in anovel 
I was reading.” She said this hastily, and blushed as 
she spoke. 

‘Dear me! And it’s quite an interesting case! Yes, 
I see. The question is, Will she act most wisely in 
accepting the offer of the man who loves her exceed- 
ingly, but for whom she entertains only a moderate 
affection ——” 

“Yes; just a liking. He’s just a friend.” 

“Exactly. Or in marrying the other whom she 
loves ex——” 

“That’s not it. How can she marry him? He hasn’t 
—he hasn’t asked her, you see.” 

“True; I forgot. Let us assume, though, for the 
moment, that he has asked her. She would then have 
to consider which marriage would probably be pro- 
ductive of the greater sum total of ——” 
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“Oh, but you needn’t consider that.” 

“But it seems the best logical order. We can after- 
ward make allowance for the element of uncertainty 
caused by ——” 

“Oh no; I don’t want it like that. I know perfectly 
well which she’d do if he — the other man, you know 
—asked her.” 

“You apprehend that——” 

“Never mind what I ‘apprehend.’ Take it just as I 
told you.” 

“Very good. A has asked her hand, B has not.” 

“Yes,” 

“May I take it that, but for the disturbing influence 
of B, A would be a satisfactory — er — candidate?” 

“Ye—es; I think so.” 

“She therefore enjoys a certainty of considerable 
happiness if she marries A?” 

“Ye — es; not perfect, because of — B, you know.” 

“Quite so, quite so; but still a fair amount of happi- 
ness. Is it not so?” 

“T don’t—welL, perhaps.” 

“On the other hand, if B did ask her, we are to 
postulate a higher degree of happiness for her?” 

“Yes, please, Mr. Jerningham—much higher.” 

“For both of them?” 

“For her. Never mind him.” 

“Very well. That again simplifies the problem. But 
his asking her is a contingency only?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 
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The philosopher spread out his hands. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “‘it becomes a ques- 
tion of degree. How probable or improbable is it?” 

“IT don’t know; not very probable — unless——” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘Unless he did happen to notice, you know.” 

“Ah, yes; we supposed that, if he thought of it, he 
would probably take the desired step — at least, that 
he might be led to do so. Could she not — er — indicate 
her preference?”’ 

“She might try — no, she couldn’t do much. You 
see, he—he doesn’t think about such things.”’ 

“T understand precisely. And it seems to me, Miss 
May, that in that very fact we find our solution.” 

“Do we?” she asked. 

“T think so. He has evidently no natural inclina- 
tion toward her — perhaps not toward marriage at 
all. Any feeling aroused in him would be necessarily 
shallow and, in a measure, artificial, and in all likeli- 
hood purely temporary. Moreover, if she took steps 
to arouse his attention one of two things would be 
likely to happen. Are you following me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jerningham.”’ 

“Either he would be repelled by her overtures, — 
which you must admit is not improbable, — and then. 
the position would be unpleasant, and even degrad- 
ing, for her; or, on the other hand, he might, through 
a misplaced feeling of gallantry ——” 

‘Through what?” 
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“Through a mistaken idea of politeness, or a mis- 
taken view of what was kind, allow himself to be 
drawn into a connection for which he had no genuine 
liking. You agree with me that one or other of these 
things would be likely?” 

“Yes, I suppose they would, unless he did come to 
care for her.” 

“Ah, you return to that hypothesis. I think it’s 
an extremely fanciful one. No, she needn’t marry A; 
but she must let B alone.” 

The philosopher closed his book, took off his glasses, 
wiped them, replaced them, and leaned back against 
the trunk of the apple-tree. The girl picked a dande- 
lion in pieces. After a long pause she asked: 

“You think B’s feelings wouldn’t be at all likely 
to—to change?” 

‘“That depends on the sort of man he is. But if he 
is an able man, with intellectual interests which en- 
gross him — aman who has chosen his path in life —a 
man to whom women’s society is not a necessity ——”’ 

“FHe’s just like that,” said the girl, and she bit the 
head off a daisy. 

“Then,” said the philosopher, “‘I see not the least 
reason for supposing that his feelings will change.” 

“And would you advise her to marry the other — 
Ae? 

“Well, on the whole, I should. A is a good fellow 
(I think we made A a good fellow), he is a suitable 
match, his love for her is true and genuine ——” 
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“Tt’s tremendous!” 

‘Yes — and — er — extreme. She likes him. There is 
every reason to hope that her liking will develop into 
a sufficiently deep and stable affection. She will get 
rid of her folly about B, and make A a good wife. Yes, 
Miss May, if I were the author of your novel I should 
make her marry A, and I should call that a happy 
ending.” : 
A silence followed. It was broken by. the philoso- 
pher. : 

“Ts that all you wanted my opinion about, Miss 
May?” he asked, with his finger between the leaves 
of the treatise on ontology. 

‘““Yes, I think so. I hope I haven’t bored you?” 

“T’ve enjoyed the discussion extremely. I had no 
idea that novels raised points of such psychological 
interest. I must find time to read one.” 

The girl had shifted her position till, instead of her 
full face, her profile was turned toward him. Looking 
away toward the paddock that lay brilliant in sun- 
shine on the skirts of the apple orchard, she asked in 
low slow tones, twisting her hands in her lap: 

“Don’t you think that perhaps if B found out after- 
ward — when she had married A, you know — that 
she had cared for him so very, very much, he might 
be a little sorry?” 

“If he werea gentlemen he would regretit deeply.” 

‘IT mean — sorry on his own account; that — that 
he had thrown away all that, you know?” 
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The philosopher looked meditative. 

“I think,” he pronounced, “‘that it is very possible 
he would. I can well imagine it.” 

“He might never find anybody to love him like that 101 
again,” she said, gazing on the gleaming paddock. 

“He probably would not,” agreed the philosopher. 

“And — and most people like being loved, don’t 
they?” 

“To crave for love is an almost universal instinct, 
Miss May.” 

“Yes, almost,” she said, with a dreary little smile. 
“You see, he’ll get old, and — and have no one to look 
after him.” 

“He will.” 

‘““And no home.” 
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““Well, in a sense, none,”’ corrected the philoso- 
pher, smiling. “But really you’ll frighten me. I’m a 
bachelor myself, you know, Miss May.” 

‘““Yes,”’ she whispered, just audibly. 

‘“‘And all your terrors are before me.” 

“Well, unless——” 

“Oh, we needn’t have that ‘unless,’”’ laughed the 
philosopher, cheerfully. ‘““There’s no ‘unless’ about 
it, Miss May.” 

The girl jumped to her feet; for an instant she 
looked at the philosopher. She opened her lips as if to 
speak, and at the thought of what lay at her tongue’s 
tip her face grew red. 

* But the philosopher was gazing past her, and his 
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eyes rested in calm contemplation on the gleaming 
paddock. 

‘““A beautiful thing, sunshine, to be sure,” said he. 

Her blush faded away into paleness; her lips closed. 
Without speaking, she turned and walked slowly 
away, her head drooping. 

The philosopher heard the rustle of her skirt in the 
long grass of the orchard; he watched her for a few 
moments. | 

“A pretty, graceful creature,” said he, with a smile. 
Then he opened his book, took his pencil in his hand, 
and slipped in a careful forefinger to mark the fly- 
leaf. 

The sun had passed mid-heaven and began to de- 
cline westward before he finished the book. ‘Then he 
stretched himself and looked at his watch. 

“Good gracious, two o’clock! I shall be late for 
lunch!” and he hurried to his feet. 

He was very late for lunch. 

“Everything’s cold,” wailed his hostess. “Where 
have you been, Mr. Jerningham?”’ 

“Only in the orchard —reading.” 

“And you’ve missed May!”’ 

“Missed Miss May? How do you mean? I had a 
long talk with her this morning — a most interesting 
talk.” 

“But you weren’t here to say good-bye. Now you 
don’t mean to say that you forgot that she was leav- 
ing by the two-o’clock train? What a man you are!” 


“Dear me! To think of my forgetting it!” said the 
philosopher, shamefacedly. 

“She told me to say good-bye to you for her.” 

“She’s very kind. I can’t forgive myself.” 

His hostess looked at him for a moment; then she 
sighed, and smiled, and sighed again. 

“Have you everything you want?” she asked. 

“Everything, thank you,” said he, sitting down op- 
posite the cheese, and propping his book (he thought 
he would just run through the last chapter again) 
against the loaf; “everything in the world that I 
want, thanks.” 

His hostess did not tell him that the girl had come 
in from the apple orchard and run hastily upstairs, 
lest her friend should see what her friend did see in 
her eyes. So that he had no suspicion at all that he 
had received an offer of marriage — and refused it. 
And he did not refer to anything of that sort when 
he paused once in his reading and exclaimed: 

“T’m really sorry I missed Miss May. That was an 
interesting case of hers. But I gave the right answer; 
the girl ought to marry A.” 

And so the girl did. 
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T Is a Most anxious thing to be an ab- 
soluteruler,” said Duke Deodonato, 
“but I have made up my mind. 
The doctor has convinced me (here Dr. Fusbius, 
Ph.D., bowed very low) that marriage is the best, 
noblest, wholesomest, and happiest of human condi- 
tions.” 
“Your Highness will remember——’” began the 
president of the council. 
“My lord, I have made up my mind,” said Duke 
Deodonato. 
Thus speaking, the duke took a large sheet of fools- 
cap paper, and wrote rapidly for a moment or two. 
“There,” he said, pushing the paper over to the 
president, ‘‘is the decree.” 
“The decree, sir?”’ 
“T think three weeks afford ample space,’ 
Duke Deodonato. 
“Three weeks, sir?” 


, 
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“For every man over twenty-one years of age in 
this duchy to find himself a wife.” 

“Your Highness,” observed Dr. Fusbius, with def- 
erence, ‘“‘will consider that between an abstract 
proposition and a practical measure —’’ 

“There is to the logical mind no stopping place,”’ 
interrupted Duke Deodonato. 

“But, sir,’’ cried the president, ‘imagine the con- 
sternation which this——” 

“Tet it be gazetted to-night,” said Duke Deo- 
donato. 

“T would venture,” said the president, “‘to remind 
Your Highness that you are yourself a bachelor.” 

“Laws,” said Duke Deodonato, ‘‘do not bind the 
Crown unless the Crown is expressly mentioned.” 

“True, sir; but I humbly conceive that it would 
be pessimi exempli——” 

“You are right; I will marry myself,” said Duke 
Deodonato. 

“But, sir, three weeks! The hand of a princess can- 
not be requested and granted in-——”’ 

‘Then find me somebody else,” said Deodonato; 
“and pray leave me. I would be alone”; and Duke 
Deodonato waved his hand to the door. 

Outside the door the president said to the doctor: 

“T could wish, sir, that you had not convinced his 
Highness.” 

“My lord,” rejoined the doctor, “truth is my only 
preoccupation.” 


“Sir,” said the president, ‘‘are you married?” 

“My lord,” answered the doctor, “I am not.” 

“T thought not,” said the president as he folded 
up the decree and put it in his pocket. 

It is useless to deny that Duke Deodonato’s decree 
caused considerable disturbance in the duchy. In the 
first place, the Crown lawyers raised a puzzle of law. 
Did the word “man” as used in the decree, include 
“woman’’? 

The president shook his head, and referred the 
question to his Highness. 

“It seems immaterial,” observed the duke. “If a 
man marries, a woman marries.”’ 

“Ex vi terminorum,” assented the doctor. 

“But, sir,” said the president, “there are more 
women than men in the duchy.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 

“This is very provoking,” said he. ‘““Why was it 
allowed? I’m sure it happened before J came to the 
throne.” 

The doctor was about to point out that it could 
hardly have been guarded against, when the presi- 
dent (who was a better courtier) anticipated him. 

““‘We did not foresee that Your Highness, in Your 
Highness’s wisdom, would issue this decree,” he said 
humbly. 

“True,” said Duke Deodonato, who was a just man. 

“Would Your Highness vouchsafe any explana- 


tion——”’ 
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‘What are the judges for?”’ asked Duke Deodo- 
nato. ‘‘There is the law — let them interpret it.” 

Whereupon the judges held that a ‘““man” was not 
a ‘‘woman,” and that although every man must 
marry, no woman need. 

‘Tt will make no difference,” said the president. 

“None at all,”’ said Dr. Fusbius. 

Nor, perhaps, would it, seeing that women are 
ever kind and in no way by nature averse from mar- 
riage, had it not become known that Duke Deodo- 
nato himself intended to choose a wife from the 
ladies of his own dominions, and to choose her (ac- 
cording to the advice of Dr. Fusbius, who, in truth, 
saw little whither his counsel would in the end carry 
the duke) without regard to such adventitious mat- 
ters as rank or wealth, and purely for her beauty, 
talent, and virtue. 

Which resolve being proclaimed, straightway all 
the ladies of the duchy, of whatsoever station, call- 
ing, age, appearance, wit, or character, conceiving 
each of them that she, and no other, should become 
the duchess, sturdily refused all offers of marriage 
(although they were many of them as desperately 
enamoured as virtuous ladies may be), and did 
nought else than walk, drive, ride, and display their 
charms in the park before the windows of the ducal 
palace. And thus it fell out that when a week had 
gone by, no man had obeyed Duke Deodonato’s de- 
cree, and they were, from sheer want of brides, like 


to fall into contempt of the law and under the high 
displeasure of the duke. 

Upon this the president and Dr. Fusbius sought 
audience of his Highness and humbly laid before 
him the unforeseen obstacle which had occurred. 

“Woman is ever ambitious,” said Dr. Fusbius. 

“Nay,” corrected the president, “they have seen his 
Highness’ person as his Highness has ridden through 
the city.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 

“This is very tiresome,” said he, knitting his brows. 
“My lord, I would be further advised on this matter. 
Return at the same hour to-morrow.” 

The next day, Duke Deodonato’s forehead had re- 
gained its customary smoothness, and his manner 
was tranquil and assured. 

“Our pleasure is,”’ said he to the president, “‘that, 
albeit no woman shall be compelled to marry if so 
be that she be not invited thereunto; yet, if bidden, 
she shall in no wise refuse, but straightway espouse 
that man who first after the date of these presents 
shall solicit her hand.” 

The president bowed in admiration. 

“Tt is, if Imay humbly say so, a practical and wise 
solution, sir,’’ he said. 

“T apprehend that it will remedy the mischief,”’ 
said Duke Deodonato, not ill pleased. 

And doubtless it would have had an effect as alto- 
gether satisfactory, excellent, beneficial, salutary, 
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and universal as the wisdom of Duke Deodonato had 
anticipated from it, had it not fallen out that, on the 
promulgation of the decree, all the aforesaid ladies 
of the duchy, of whatsoever station, calling, age, 
appearance, wit, or character, straightway, and so 
swiftly that no man had time wherein to pay his 
court to them, fled to and shut and bottled and bar- 
ricaded themselves in houses, castles, cupboards, 
cellars, stables, lofts, churches, chapels, chests, and 
every other kind of receptacle whatsoever, and there 
remained beyond reach of any man, be he whom 
he would, lest haply one, coming, should ask their 
hand in marriage, and thus they should lose all 
prospect of wedding the duke. 

When Duke Deodonato was apprised of this lam- 
entable action on the part of the ladies of the duchy, 
he frowned and laid down his pen. 

“This is very annoying,” said he. ‘““There appears 
to be a disposition to thwart Our endeavours for the 
public good.” 

“It is gross contumacy,” said Dr. Fusbius. 

“Yet,” remarked the president, “inspired by a nat- 
ural, if ill-disciplined, admiration for his Highness’ 
person.” 

“The decree is now a fortnight old,” observed 
Duke Deodonato. “Leave me. I will consider further 
of this matter.” 

Now even as his Highness spoke a mighty uproar 
arose under the palace windows, and Duke Deodo- 


nato, looking out of the window (which, be it remem- 
bered, but for the guidance of Heaven he might not 

have done), beheld a maiden of wonderful charms 
struggling in the clutches of two halberdiers of the ]] ] 
guard, who were haling her off to prison. 

“Bring hither that damsel,” said Deodonato. 

Presently the damsel, still held by the soldiers, 
entered the room. Her robe was disheveled and rent, 
her golden hair hung loose on her shoulders, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

““At whose suit is she arrested?”’ asked Deodonato. 

“At the suit of the most learned Dr. Fusbius, may 
it please Your Highness.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Fusbius, “‘it is true. The lady, grossly 
contemning Your Highness’ decree, has refused my 
hand in marriage.” 

“Ts it true, damsel?”’ asked Duke Deodonato. 

“Hear me, Your Highness!’’ answered she. “‘I left 
my dwelling but an instant, for we were in sore straits 
ioc -—. 

“Bread?”’ asked Deodonato, a touch of sympathy 
in his voice. 

“May it please Your Highness, no — pins where- 
with to fasten our hair. And, as I ran to the mer- 
chant’s this aged man——”’ 

“T am but turned of fifty,” interrupted Fusbius. 

‘“‘And have not yet learned silence!’’ asked Deo- 
donato severely. ““Damsel, proceed!” 

“Caught me by my gown as I ran, and -——”’ 
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“I proposed marriage to her,” said Fusbius. 

‘Nay, if you proposed marriage, she shall marry 
you,” said Deodonato. “By the crown of my fathers, 
she shall marry you! But what said he, damsel?”’ 

“May it please Your Highness, he said that I had 
the prettiest face in all the duchy, and that he would 
have no wife but me; and thereupon he kissed me; 
and I would have none of him, and I struck him and 
escaped.” 

“Send for the judges,”’ said Duke Deodonato. “And 
meanwhile keep this damsel and let no man propose 
marriage to her until Our pleasure be known.” 

Now, when the judges were come, and the maiden 
was broughtin and set over against them on the right 
hand, and the learned doctor took his stand on the 
left, Deodonato prayed the judges that they would 
perpend carefully and anxiously of the question — 
using all lore, research, wisdom, discretion, and jus- 
tice — whether Dr. Fusbius had proposed marriage 
unto the maiden or no. 

“Thus shall Our mind be informed, and we shall 
deal profitably with this matter,” concluded Duke 
Deodonato. 

Upon which arose great debate. For there was one 
part of the learned men which leaned upon the letter 
and found no invitation to marriage in the words of 
Dr. Fusbius; while another part would have it that 
in all things the spirit and mind of the utterer must 
be regarded, and that it sorted not with the years, 
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virtues, learning, and position of the said most 
learned doctor to suppose that he had spoken such 
words and sealed the same with a kiss, save under 
the firm impression, thought, and conviction that he 
was offering his hand in marriage; which said im- 
pression, thought, and conviction were fully and 
reasonably declared and evident in his actions, man- 
ner, bearing, air, and conduct. 

“This is very perplexing,” said Duke Deodonato, 
and he knit his brows; for as he gazed upon the beauty 
of the damsel, it seemed to him a thing unnatural, 
undesirable, unpalatable, unpleasant, and unendur- 
able, that she should wed Dr. Fusbius. 

Yet if such were the law — Duke Deodonato sighed, 
and he glanced at the damsel: and it chanced that 
the damsel glanced at Duke Deodonato, and, seeing 
that he was a proper man and comely, and that his 
eye spoke his admiration of her, she blushed; and her 
cheek that had gone white when those of the judges 
who favoured the learned doctor were speaking, 
went red as a rose again, and she strove to order her 
hair, and to conceal the rent that was in her robe. 
And Duke Deodonato sighed again. 

“My lord,” he said to the president, “we have 
heard these wise and erudite men; and, for as much 
as the matter is difficult, they are divided among 
themselves, and the staff whereon we leaned is 
broken. Speak, therefore, your mind.” 

Then the president of the council looked earnestly 
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at Duke Deodonato, but the duke veiled his face with 
his hand. 

“Answer truly,” said he, “without fear or favour. 
So shall you fulfil Our pleasure.” 

And the president, looking round upon the com- 
pany, said: 

“It is, Your Highness, by all reasonable, honest, 
just, proper, and honourable intendment, as good, 
sound, full, and explicit an offer of marriage as hath 
ever been had in this duchy.” 

“So be it,”’ said Duke Deodonato; and Dr. Fusbius 
smiled in triumph, while the maiden grew pale 
again. 

““And,”’ pursued the president, “it binds, controls, 
and rulesevery man, woman, and child in these Your 
Highness’s dominions, and hath the force of law 
over all.” 

“So be it,” said Deodonato again. 

“Saving,” added the president, “Your Highness 
only.” 

There was a movement among the company. 

“For,” pursued the president, “by the ancient 
laws, customs, manners, and observances of the 
duchy, no decree or law shall in any way whatsoever 
impair, alter, lessen, or derogate from the high 
rights, powers, and prerogatives of Your Highness, 
whom may Heaven long preserve. Although, there- 
fore, it be, by and pursuant to Your Highness’s de- 
cree the sure right of every man in this duchy to be 


accepted in marriage of any damsel whom he shall 
invite thereunto, yet is this right in all respects sub- 
ject to and controlled by the natural, legal, inalien- 
able, unalterable, and sovereign prerogative of Your 
Highness to marry what damsel soever it shall be 
your pleasure to bid share your throne. Hence I, in 
obedience to Your Highness’s commands, pronounce 
and declare that this damsel is lawfully and irrevo- 
cably bound and affianced to the learned Dr. Fusbius, 
unless and until it shall please Your Highness your- 
self to demand her hand in marriage. May what I 
have spoken please Your Highness!’’ And the presi- 
dent sat down. 

Duke Deodonato sat a while in thought, and there 
was silence in the hall. Then he spoke: 

“Let all withdraw, saving the damsel only.” 

And they one and all withdrew, and Duke Deo- 
donato was left alone with the damsel. 

Then he arose and gazed long on the damsel; but 
the damsel would not look on Duke Deodonato. 

“How are you called, lady?” asked Duke Deodo- 
nato. 

“TI am called Dulcissima,” said she. 

“Wellnamed!” said Deodonato softly, and he went 
to the damsel, and he laid his hand, full gently, on 
her robe, and he said: 

“Dulcissima, you have the prettiest face in all the 
duchy, and I will have no wife but you”; and Duke 
Deodonato kissed the damsel. 
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The damsel forbore to strike Duke Deodonato, as 
she had struck Dr. Fusbius. Again her cheek went 
red, and again pale, and she said: 

“T wed no man on compulsion.” 

“Madam, I am your Sovereign,” said Duke Deo- 
donato; and his eyes were on the damsel. 

“If you were an Archangel——’” cried the damsel. 

“Our house is not wont to be scorned of ladies,” 
said Deodonato. ‘“Am I crooked, or baseborn, or a 
fool?” 

“This day in your duchy women are slaves, and 
men their masters by your will,” said she. 

“Tt is the order of nature,” said Deodonato. 

“Tt is not my pleasure,” said the damsel. 

Then Deodonato laid his hand on his silver bell, 
for he was very angry. 

“Fusbius waits without,” said he. 

“YT will wed him and kill him,” cried Dulcissima. 

Deodonato gazed on her. 

“You had no chance of using the pins,”’ said he, 
“and the rent in your gown is very sore.” 

And upon this the eyes of the damsel lost their fire 
and sought the floor; and she plucked at her girdle, 
and would not look on Deodonato. And they said 
outside: 

“It is very still in the hall of the duke.” 

Then said Deodonato: 

“Dulcissima, what would you?” 

“That you repeal your decrees,” said she. 


Deodonato’s brow grew dark; he did not love to go 
back. “What I have decreed, I have decreed,” said he. 

‘And what I have resolved, I have resolved,” said 
she. 

Deodonato drew near to her. 

‘And if I repeal the decrees?” said he. 

“You will do well,” said she. 

“And you will wed -—’” 

“Whom I will,” said she. 

Deodonato turned to the window, and for a space 
he looked out; and the damsel smoothed her hair and 
drew her robe, where it was whole, across the rent; 
and she looked on Deodonato as he stood, and her 
bosom rose and fell. And she prayed a prayer that no 
man heard, or, if he heard, might be so base as to tell. 
But she saw the dark locks of Deodonato’s hair and 
his form, straight as an arrow and tall as a six-foot 
wand, in the window. And again, outside, they said: 

“Tt is strangely still in the hall of the duke.” 

Then Deodonato turned, and he pressed with his 
hand on the silver bell, and straightway the hall was 
filled with the councilors, the judges, and the hal- 
berdiers, attentive to hear the will of Deodonato and 
the fate of the damsel. And the small eyes of Fusbius 
glowed, and the calm eyes of the president smiled. 

“My cousins, gentlemen, and my faithful guard,” 
said Deodonato, “‘Time, which is Heaven’s mighty 
instrument, brings counsel. Say! what the duke has 
done, shall any man undo?” 
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Then cried they all, save one: 

“No man!” 

And the president said: 

“Saving the duke.” 

“The decrees which I made,” said Deodonato, “I 
unmake. Henceforth let men and maidens in my 
duchy marry or not marry as they will, and God 
give them joy of it.” 7 

And all, save Fusbius, cried “Amen!” But Fusbius 
cried: 

‘Your Highness, it is demonstrated beyond cavil; 
ay, to the satisfaction of Your Highness——” 

“This is very tedious,”’ said Deodonato. “Let him 
speak no more!” 

And again he drew near to Dulcissima, and there, 
before them all, he fell on his knee. And a murmur 
ran through the hall. 

‘““Madam,”’ said Deodonato, “‘if you love me, wed 
me. And, if you love me not, depart in peace and in 
honour; and I, Deodonato, will live my life alone.” 

Then the damsel trembled, and barely did Deo- 
donato catch her words: 

“There are many men here,”’ said she. 

“It is not given to princes,” said Deodonato, ‘‘to 
be alone. Nevertheless, if you will, leave me alone.” 

And the damsel bent low, so that the breath of her 
mouth stirred the hair on Deodonato’s head, and he 
shivered as he knelt. 

“My prince and my king!” said she. 
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And Deodonato shot to his feet, and before them 
all he kissed her, and, turning, spoke: 

“As I have wooed, let every man in this duchy 
woo. As I have won, let every man that is worthy 9) 
win. For, unless he so woo, and unless he so win, vain 
is his wooing, and vain is his winning, and a fig for 
his wedding, say I, Deodonato! I, that was Deodo- 
nato, and now am — Deodonato and Dulcissima.”’ 

And a great cheer rang out in the hall, and Fus- 
bius fled to the door; and they tore his gown as he 
went and cursed him for a knave. But the president 
raised his voice aloud and cried: 

““May Heaven preserve Your Highnesses — and 
here’s a blessing on all windows!” 

And that is the reason why you will find (if you 
travel there, as I trust you may, for nowhere are the 
ladies fairer or the men so gallant) more windows 
in the duchy of Deodonato than anywhere in the 
wide world besides. For the more windows, the wider 
the view; and the wider the view, the more pretty 
damsels do you see; and the more pretty damsels you 
see, the more jocund a thing is life — and that is what 
the men of the duchy love — and not least, Duke 
Deodonato, whom, with his bride Dulcissima, may 
Heaven long preserve! 


IDDLETON was doing very well; 
everybody admitted that— some 
patronisingly, others enviously. 

And yet Middleton aimed high. He eschewed pot- 
boilers, and devoted himself to important subject 
pictures, often of an allegorical description. Never- 
theless, his works sold, and that so well that Middle- 
ton thought himself justified in taking a wife. Here, 
again, good fortune attended him. Miss Angela Dove 
was fair to see, possessed of a nice little income, and, 
finally, a lady of taste, for she accepted Middleton’s 
addresses. Decidedly a lucky fellow all round was 
Middleton. 

But, in spite of all his luck, his face was clouded 
with care as he sat in his studio one summer evening. 
Three months before he had been the recipient of a 
most flattering commission from that wealthy and 
esteemed connoisseur, the Earl of Moneyton. The 
Earl desired two panels for his hall. “I want,” he 
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wrote, “two full-length female figures— the one 
representing Heavenly Love, the other Earthly Love. 
Not a very new subject, you will say; but I have a 
fancy for it, and I can rely on your talent to impart 
freshness even to a well-worn theme.” 

Of course there was no difficulty about Heavenly 
Love. 

Angela filled the bill (the expression was Middle- 
ton’s own) to a nicety. Her pretty golden hair, her 
sweet smile, her candid blue eyes, were exactly what 
was wanted. Middleton clapped on a pair of wings, 
and felt that he had done his duty. But when he came 
to Earthly Love the path was not so smooth. The Earl 
demanded the acme of physical beauty, and that was 
rather hard to find. Middleton tried all the models 
in vain; he frequented the theatres and music-halls 
to no purpose; he tried to combine all the beauties of 
his acquaintance in one harmonious whole, but they 
did not make what tea-dealers call a “nice blend.” 
Then he tried to evolve Earthly Love out of his own 
consciousness, but he could get nothing there but 
Angela again; and although he did violence to his 
feelings by giving her black hair and an evil cast in 
her eye, he knew that, even thus transformed, she 
would not satisfy the Earl. Middleton was in despair; 
his reputation was at stake. The thought of Angela 
could not console him. 

“I'd give my soul for a model!” cried he, flinging 
aside his pencil in despair. 
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At this moment he heard a knock at the door. He 
existed on the charwoman system, and after six 
o’clock in the evening had to open his own door. A 
lady stood outside, and a neat brougham was vanish- 
ing round the corner. Even in the darkness Middle- 
ton was struck by the grace and dignity of his visitor’s 
figure. 

“Wir. Middleton’s, is it not?” she asked in a very 
sweet voice. 

Middleton bowed. It was late for a call, but if the 
lady ignored that fact he could not remind her of it. 
Fortunately there was no chance of Angela coming 
at such an hour. 

He led the way to his studio. 

“May I ask,” he began, “‘to what I am indebted 
for this honour?” 

“T see you like coming to business directly,” she 
answered, her neatly gloved hands busy unpinning 
her veil. She seemed to find the task a little difficult. 

“You see, it’s rather late,”’ said Middleton. 

“Not at all. I am only just up. Well, then, to busi- 
ness. I hear you want a model for an Earthly Love.” 

“Exactly. May I ask if you——”’ 

“If I am a model? Oh, now and then — not 
habitually.” 

“You know my requirements are somewhat hard 
to fulfil?” 

“¥ can fulfil them,” and she raised her veil. 

She certainly could. She realized his wildest 
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dreams, the wildest dreams of poets and painters 
since the world began. Middleton stood half-stupe- 
fied before her. 

“Well, shall I do?” she asked, turning her smile on 
him. 

Middleton felt as if it were a battery of guns, as he 
answered that he would be the happiest painter in 
the world if she would honour him. » 

‘“‘Head only, of course,” she continued. 

“Of course,” said he hastily; “‘unless, that is, you 
will give me hands and arms too.” 

“T think not. My hands are not so good.’’ And she 
glanced at her kid gauntlets with a smile. 

‘““And—er—as to terms?” he stammered. 

“Oh, the usual terms,” she answered briskly. 

Middleton hinted at prepayment. 

“Tm not allowed to take that,” she said. “Come, 
I will ask for what I want when the time comes. You 
won't refuse me?” 

““Tt’s a little vague,”’ he said, with an uneasy laugh. 

“Oh, I can go away.” And she turned toward the 
door. 

“Whatever you like,”’ he cried hastily. 

“Ah, that’s better. I shall not take anything of 
great value.” 

She gave him her hand. He ventured on a slight 
pressure. The lady did not seem to notice it, and her 
hand lay quite motionless in his. 

“To-morrow, then?” he said. 


‘Yes. I won’t trouble you to call a cab. I shall 
walk.” 

‘Have you far to go?” 

“Oh, some little way; but it’s an easy road.” 

“Can’t I escort you?” 

“Not to-night. Some day, I hope” — and she step- 
ped into the street and disappeared round the corner. 

Punctually the next day she reappeared. Apart 
from her incomparable beauty — and every time she 
came Middleton was more convinced that it was in- 
comparable — she was a charming companion. She 
was very well read, and her knowledge of the world 
was wonderful. 

“T wish it wasn’t rude to ask your age!”’ he ex- 
claimed one day. 

“Ah, I am older than I look. My work keeps me 
young.” 

‘“‘Are you very busy, then?” 

“T am always busy. But I don’t grudge the time I 
give to you. No, don’t thank me. I am to be paid, you 
know.” And she laughed merrily. If there were a 
flaw in her, it was her laugh. Middleton thought it 
rather a cruel laugh. 

“Do you know,” he resumed, “you have never 
told me your name yet?” 

“T am here incognita.” 

“You will tell me some day?” 

“Yes, you shall know some day.” 

“Before we part forever?” 
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‘‘Perhaps we shall not part — forever.” 

Middleton said he hoped not; but what would 
Angela say? 

Anthony “fy name is not so pretty a one as your fiancée’s,”’ 
Hope the lady continued. 

“Flow do you know I am engaged?” 

“T always know that sort of thing. It’s so useful. 
Angela Dove, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; I hope you like it?”’ 

“To be candid, not very much. It happens to have 
unpleasant associations.” 

It was fortunate that Angela was staying out of 
town. Middleton felt that the two ladies would not 
have got on well together; and ——. He checked him- 
self in shame; for his thought had been that not even 
for Angela could he send the stranger away. Middle- 
ton struggled against the treacherous passion that 
grew upon him; but he struggled in vain. He was 
guilty of postponing the finishing of his panel as long 
as he could. 

At last the lady grew impatient. 

‘T shall not come after to-day,” she announced. 
“You can finish it to-day.” 

“Oh, hardly!’ he protested. 

“Tl stay late; but I can’t come again.” 

Middleton worked hard, and by evening the panel 
was finished. 

‘‘A thousand thanks,” he said. “And now you'll 
have something to eat, won’t you?” 
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She agreed, and they sat down to a merry meal. 
The lady surpassed herself in brilliancy, and her 
mad gayety infected Middleton. Forgetful of his 
honour and allegiance, he leaned over to toast his 131 
guest, with a passionate gaze in his eyes. Insensibly 
the evening sped away; suddenly the clock struck 
twelve. 

“Tam going now,” she said. 

“Ah, you won’t leave me!” cried Middleton. 

“For the moment.” 

“But when shall I see you again?” 

‘““As soon as you like, but not later than you must.” 

“You are charmingly mysterious. Tell me where 
you are going?” 

“To my home.” 

“Tf you won’t come to me, I shall come to you,” he 
insisted. 

“Yes, you willcome tome,” she answered, smiling. 

‘“‘And we shall be together?” 

“Yes.” 

“As long as ever I like?” 

“Yes—longer.”’ 

“Tmpossible! Eternity would not be too long.” 

““Nous verrons,” said she, with a laugh. 

“At least you will write? You'll send me your 
picture?” 

“T never write, and you have my picture.” 

“And another in my heart,” he cried hotly. 

“T have tried to put it there.” 
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“But give me some token — anything — a ribbon — 
a glove—anything.”’ 
“Well, let it be a glove. As I go I will give youa 
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She rose from her chair and rested her right hand 
on the table. “Till we meet again!” she said. 

“I am yours forever!” he cried, seizing her hand. 

“True! true!”’ she answered triumphantly. “You 
are mine forever!” and with a sudden movement she 
drew her arm away from him and left on the table — 
her glove, was it, or her hand? It seemed her very 
hand; and as Middleton looked up he had a vision of 
a blood-red claw shaken in his face, and devilish 
laughter rattled in his ears. The lady was gone, and 
Middleton fell full length on his studio floor. 


Middleton is a very devoted husband to Angela 
Dove. When he is well and cheerful, he blames him- 
self for having made love to a model, and laughs at 
himself for having been fool enough to fancy — well, 
all sorts of rubbish. But when he is out of sorts he 
does not like to be complimented on his figure of 
Earthly Love, and he gives a shudder if he happens 
to come across an article which lies hidden in his 
cupboard — a perfect model of the human hand 
covered with black kid; the model is hollow, and 
there is a curious black mark inside it. 

And the Earl? The Earl was delighted with the 
panel. 


“Was she a professional model?” he asked. 

“She made it a matter of business with me,” said 
Middleton uneasily. It was one of his bad days. 

“T must know that girl,” continued the Earl, with |33 
a cunning look in his eye. 

“T expect you will some day.” 

““What’s her name?” 

“T don’t know. She didn’t tell me.” 

‘Did she sign anything when you paid her?” 

“T haven’t paid her yet.” 

“But you’re going to?” 

“IT—I suppose so,” answered Middleton. 

“Well, you'll find out who she is then. And, I say, 
Middleton, just let me know.” 

“T willif Ican—unless you’ve found it out before.” 

The Ear! took up his hat with a sigh. 

“A glorious creature!” he said. “I hope I shall see 
her some time.” 

“T think it’s very likely, my lord,” said Middleton. 

“Have you any notion where she comes from?” 

Middleton compromised. He said he understood 
that the lady was from Monte Carlo. 


AVING reduced the rest of his kingdom 
to obedience in three arduous cam- 
paigns, King Stanislas sat himself 

down with a great army before the strong place of 
Or, which was held against him by Runa, daughter 
of Count Theobald the Fierce. For Countess Runa 
said that since her father had paid neither obedience 
nor tribute to the king’s father for fifty years, neither 
would she pay obedience or tribute to the king, nor 
would she open the city gates to him save at her own 
time and by her own will. 

So the king came and enveloped the city on all 
sides, so that none could pass in or out, and sent his 
heralds to Countess Runa demanding surrender; in 
default of which he would storm the ramparts, sack 
the city, and lay the citadel level with the earth, in 
such wise that men should not remember the place 
where it had been. 

Sitting on her high chair, beneath the painted 
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window through which the sun struck athwart her 
fair hair, Runa heard the message. 

“Tell the king — for a king he is, though no king 
of mine — that we are well armed and have knights 
of fame with us. Tell him that we are provisioned for 
more months than he shall reign years, and that we 
will tire him sooner than he can starve us.” 

She ceased speaking, and the principal herald, 
bowing low, asked: “Is that all the message?” 

“‘No, there is more. Tell him that the daughter of 
Count Theobald the Fierce rules in the city of Or.” 

Bowing again, the principal herald asked: “Is that 
all the message?”’ 

Runa sat silent for a minute. Then she said: “‘No, 
there is more. Tell the king that he must carry the 
citadel before he can pass the ramparts.” 

The principal herald frowned, then smiled and 
said: “But with deference, madam, how can that be? 
For the citadel is high on a rock, and the city lies 
round it below, and again round the city lie the ram- 
parts. How, then, shall the king carry the citadel 
betore——-? 4 

Runa raised her brows in weariness. 

‘Your speech is as long as your siege will be,” she 
said. “You are a mouthpiece, Sir Herald, not an in- 
terpreter. Begone, and say to the king what I have 
given you to say.” 

So the heralds returned to King Stanislas and 
gave him Runa’s answer; but the king, in his wrath, 


listened more to the first part of it than to the last, 
and assaulted the ramparts fiercely for three days. 
But Runa’s men rolled his men back with loss and in 
confusion, for they were in good heart because of 
the message Runa had sent. “For,” they said, ‘‘our 
countess has bidden the king perform what is im- 
possible before she will yield the city; and as we 
trusted Theobald the father, so we trust the daughter 
Runa.” 

After his three assaults had failed, King Stanislas 
waited in quiet for a month, drawing his cordon yet 
more closely round the city. Then he sent again to 
the countess, saying that he would spend the first 
half of his reign outside the walls of Or, provided he 
could spend the second half of it inside the same; yet 
if she would yield now, she should have his favour 
and all her wealth; but if she would not yield, she 
must await starvation and sack and the extremity of 
his anger. 

To which summons she answered only: ““Tell the 
king that he must carry the citadel before he can 
pass the ramparts.”’ And she would say no more to 
the heralds. 

‘““A plague on her!” cried Stanislas. ““A plague on 
the woman and her insolent riddles! Of what appear- 
ance is she? I have never seen her.” 

‘“‘As the sun for beauty and the moon for dignity,” 
said the principal herald, whose occupation natu- 
rally bred eloquence. 
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“Stuff!” said King Stanislas very crossly. 

The herald bowed, but with an offended air. 

‘Does she seem sane?”’ asked Stanislas. 

“Perfectly sane, sire,” answered the herald. ‘“Al- 
though, as Your Majesty deigns to intimate, the pur- 
port of her message is certainly not such as might 
reasonably be expected from a lady presumably 
endowed with——” 

“I am ready for the next audience,” said King 
Stanislas to his chamberlain. 

And after the next audience he sat down and 
thought. But, as often happens with meaner men, 
he took nothing by it, except a pain in the head and 
a temper much the worse. So that he ordered three 
more assaults on the ramparts of the City of Or, 
which ended as the first three had; and then sent 
another summons to Countess Runa, to which she 
returned the same answer. And for the life of him 
the king could see in it no meaning save that never 
in all his life should he pass the ramparts. “Only an 
army of birds could do what she says!” he declared 
peevishly. Indeed he was so chagrined and shamed 
that he could then and there have raised the siege 
and returned to the capital, had it not been for the 
unfortunate circumstance that, on leaving it, he had 
publicly and solemnly vowed never to return, nor to 
show himself to his lieges there, unless and until he 
should be master of the City of Or. So there he was, 
unable to enter either city, and saddled with a great 
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army to feed, winter coming on, and the entire situa- 
tion, as his chancellor observed, full of perplexity. On 
the top of all this, too, there were constant sounds 
and signs of merriment and plenty within the city, 
and the countess’s men, when they had eaten, took 
to flinging the bones of their meat to the besiegers 
outside — an action most insulting, however one 
might be pleased to interpret it. 

Meanwhile Countess Runa sat among her ladies 
and knights, on her high chair under the emblazoned 
window, with the sun striking athwart her fair hair. 
Often she smiled; once or twice she sighed. Perhaps 
she was wondering what King Stanislas would do 
next — and when he would understand her message. 


THERE WAS with King Stanislas’s army a certain friar 
named Nicholas, a man who was pious, brave, and 
cheerful, although, in the judgment of some, more 
given to good-fellowship and conviviality than be- 
came his sacred profession. He was a shrewd fellow 
too, and had a good wit; and for all these qualities 
Stanislas held him in good will and allowed him 
some degree of familiarity. Friar Nicholas had heard 
the Countess Runa’s message, which, indeed, had 
leaked through the army and been much discussed 
and canvassed round the camp fires. The friar had 
listened to all the talk, agreeing with every man in 
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turn, nodding his head wisely, but holding his tongue 
closely. No man heard him utter any opinion what- 
soever as to what Countess Runa meant — supposing 
her to mean anything save defiance pure and simple. 

One night, when the king sat in his tent very 
moody and sore out of heart with his undertaking, 
the flap of the tent was lifted, and Friar Nicholas 
stood there. 

“T did not summon you,” said the king. 

“David did not summon Nathan,” said Nicholas. 
“But he came to him.” 

“What ewe-lamb is it that I have taken?” Stanislas 
asked, smiling, for he was glad to berid of his thoughts 
and have company. 

“Let Nathan drink with David,” he added, push- 
ing a flagon of wine towards Nicholas, who, on this 
invitation, let the flap of the tent fall behind him 
and came in. “Is the ewe-lamb this one city which 
of all the realm holds out against me? Is Or the ewe- 
lamb of Countess Runa?” 

“The City of Or is the ewe-lamb,” said Nicholas, 
after he had drunk. 

“But in the first place, O Prophet, I have not taken 
it — a curse on it! And, in the second, it is mine by 
right, as by right it was my father’s before me.Why, 
then, am I to be denounced by my holy Prophet?” 

“I do not come to denounce you for not having 
taken it, but to show you how to take it,” answered 
Nicholas. And he stood there, in the centre of the 


tent, wrapping his frock close round him. “‘O King,” 
said he, “I will put a question to you.” 

The king leant back in his chair. “I will listen and 
answer,” he said. 14] 

“Where is the citadel of an army, O King?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“An army has no citadel,” answered the king. “A 
city has a citadel, a fortress of stone or of brick, set in 
the middle of it and on high. But an army lies in tents 
or on the bare ground, moving hither and thither. An 
army has no citadel, O Prophet! Are you answered?” 

“Where is the citadel of an army, O King?” asked 
Nicholas again. 

““An army has no citadel,” replied the king. “A 
city that is made of brick and of stone has a citadel. 
But an army isnot of brick and stone, but is made and 
composed only of men, of their flesh and bones, their 
sinews and muscles, their brains and hearts. An army 
has no citadel, O Prophet! Are you answered?” 

“Where is the citadel of an army, O King?” asked 
Nicholas for the third time. 

Then, seeing that he had a meaning, the king took 
thought; for many minutes he sat in meditation, 
while Nicholas stood in the centre of the tent, never 
moving, with his eyes set on the king’s face. 

At last the king answered. 

“An army has a citadel,” he said. “The citadel of 
air army is the stout heart of him who leads it. His 
heart is its citadel, O Prophet! Are you answered?” 
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“You have spoken it. I am answered, O King!” 
said Nicholas, and he turned and went out from the 
king’s tent. 

But the king sprang to his feet with an eager cry. 
“It is not otherwise with a city!” he cried. “And 
before I can pass the ramparts of Or, I must carry the 
citadel!” 


Countess Runa sat in her high chair under the em- 
blazoned window of the great hall, with her ladies 
and knights about her, and one of her officers craved 
leave to bring a prisoner into her presence. Leave 
given, the officer presented his charge — a tall and 
comely young man, standing between two guards, 
yet bearing himself proudly and with a free man’s 
carriage of his head. His hair was dark, his eyes blue, 
his shoulders broad; he was long in the leg and lean 
in the flank. Runa suffered her eyes to glance at him 
in approval. 

‘““‘Where did you find him?” she asked of the officer. 

‘He came late last night to the southern gate,” 
the officer answered, ‘‘and begged asylum from the 
anger of King Stanislas.” 

‘““He’s a deserter, then?” she asked, frowning a 
little. 

“He has told us nothing. He would tell his story, 
he said, to Your Highness only.” 


“Let him speak,” she said, taking a peacock fan 
from one of her ladies and half hiding her face 
behind it. 

“Speak, prisoner,” said the officer. 

“Tf Iam a prisoner, it is by my own will,” said the 
stranger; ‘“‘but I was in such straits that my will had 
no alternative save to cause me to throw myself on 
the mercy of Your Highness. Yet I am no traitor, and 
wish naught but good to my lord King Stanislas.” 

“Then you had best wish that he shall return to 
his own city and leave mine alone,” said Runa. 

The knights smiled and the ladies tittered. The 
stranger took no heed of these things, nor, as it 
seemed, of her highness’s remark. 

“T was high in the king’s confidence,”’ he said. “He 
deemed me a wise man, and held that I knew all that 
was to be known, and that by my aid alone he could 
discover all that was hidden, and unravel any riddle, 
however difficult. Through three victorious cam- 
paigns I was by his side, and then he brought me to 
the walls of Or, not doubting that by my valour and 
counsel he should be enabled to make himself master 
of the city. I do not boast. [repeat only what the king 
has many a time said of me, both publicly and when 
we two were alone.” 

“Then one man at least has a good esteem of you,” 
said Runa. ‘“‘Indeed, as I think, two.” 

-Again the ladies tittered and the knights smiled. 
But the stranger was unmoved. 
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“Then,” he went on in a smooth equable voice 
whose rich tones struck pleasantly on their ears and 
made the ladies sorry for their mocking, “came the 
day, fatal to me, when Your Highness was pleased 
to send his majesty a message. For when the king 
asked me the meaning of your riddle — asked how a 
man could carry the citadel before he passed the 
ramparts — I told him to take no heed of it, for it was 
an idle vaunt. And he believed me and assaulted the 
ramparts three times in vain. And in vain brave men 
died. Again came your message, and when the king 
asked me the meaning of it, I said it was insolent de- 
fiance. And he believed me, and assaulted the ram- 
parts three times in vain. And in vain brave men 
died. Then came the message a third time, and the 
king demanded of me the meaning of it. But I did not 
know the meaning, and, lest more men should die, 
I confessed to him that I could not read the riddle.” 

‘You learnt wisdom late and ata cost,” said Runa, 
setting her eyes on him over the top of the peacock 
fan. 

‘“‘When I confessed that, he called me a blockhead 
and, with many hard words, told me plainly that all 
my credit stood on my reading him that riddle, and 
reading it, the third time, right; and that if I could 
not read it, I could never see home again nor my own 
people, but that my life must end here outside the 
walls of the city, and end in disgrace and defeat. So 
the king said to me in his wrath, and in fear of him 


and of the death he threatened I stole by night from 
his camp and delivered myself to the officer of Your 
Highness’s watch at the southern gate of the city.” 

“What do you want of me?” asked Runa. 

“Either the answer to the riddle, that I may carry 
it back to the King forthwith and have his favour 
afain——* 

“And failing that?” said Runa, smiling. 

“Leave to abide here for a while, in the hope that 
by my own wit I may discover the meaning.” 

The knights laughed and murmured scornfully, 
but the ladies, on whom the stranger’s appearance 
had made no small impression, sighed sadly, as 
though it were lamentable to hear a personable 
brave man ask such foolish things. But Runa sank 
her head in thought. When she raised her eyes she 
met those of the stranger fixed full on her. They 
gleamed blue and keen. A faint flush rose on Runa’s 
cheek — or was it a red light from the painted win- 
dow over her head? 

“Seven days and seven nights you may abide 
here,” she said, “but on condition that at the end of 
that time my officers deliver you to your king again. 
If by then you have read the riddle, it will be good 
for the king and for you. But if you have not read it, 
let it be evil for you as for him — evil unto death. 
How say you?” 

“T accept the condition, and I will abide,” said the 


stranger. 
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Runa signed that he should be led forth. “And 
leave me alone, all of you,” she said. 


IV 


SEVEN DAys and seven nights then, the stranger 
abode in the city. Every day he held speech with 
Runa, both in the great hall, with the ladies and the 
knights, and privately. Much he told her concerning 
the kingdom and the king, and she showed him all 
the wealth and power of her city. But when she bade 
him speak of himself, he would answer, “‘I am noth- 
ing without the king,” and would say no more of 
himself, so that she was full of wonder about him, 
and pondered more and more as to who he was and 
whence he came. And meanwhile the king’s army 
lay idle in its tents and made no assault on the 
ramparts. 

At last, on the third day, she said to him: ‘Tell 
me why the king your master leaves all his great 
kingdom and makes war on my poor city?” 

“The king,” he answered, “makes war that peace 
may come, and union, and power. In three years he 
has brought peace to all the kingdom. This city alone 
is left, a foe set among friends, disobedient among 
the obedient, a weakness amidst that which is strong. 
Without the kingdom the city is nothing, and with- 
out the city the kingdom is feeble.” 

Runa knit her brows and heard him in silence. 
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But after a while she said: 

“Had the king sent an embassy to me with these 
words, it may be that I should have listened. But he 
sent me only a summons to surrender.” 

The next day she sent for him again and said: “If 
I give up my city and submit myself to the king, what 
am I then—I who was Runa of Or?” 

“You will be high in the king’s counsel and in his 
love,”’ he answered. 

“T do not covet the king’s love,” said Runa, knitting 
her brows again. 

“You do not know what it is, madam,” he said 
softly. 

On the fifth day she sent for him again, and 
privately, and said to him: 

“If I giveupmy city and submit myself to the king, 
and there is peace in the kingdom such as there has 
not been since the day my father Count Theobald 
ruled in Or, what will the king do?” 

“He will enrich the kingdom, and make it fair and 
secure it against all foes.” 

“And what will you do?” she asked. 

“T shall be by the king’s side,”’ he answered, “‘if by 
chance I can give him good counsel.” 

‘““And he will reward you with high honour?” 

‘““All honour is at once mine if I read the riddle,” 
he replied. 

_ “You have not read it?” 
“T seek toreaditin your eyes,” he answered boldly, 
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and Runa turned her glance away from him, lest he 
should read the riddle there. 

On the seventh day, in the evening, she sent for 

Anthony him again in secret, unknown to any of her knights 
Hope or ladies. The great hall in which she sat alone was 
dimly lighted; only her face, her fair hair, and her 
rich robe of white gleamed from the gloom. He came 

and stood before her. 

‘To-morrow at sunrise,” she said, ‘“‘I must deliver 
you to the king your master according to our agree- 
ment. What gift do you carry in your hand to turn 
his wrath into favour?” 

“Tf I do notbearin my hand the keys of the citadel, 
I bear nothing,”’ he answered. 

There fell a long silence between them, and the 
great hall was marvellously still. The stranger drew 
very near to Countess Runa and stood by the arm of 
her high chair. 

“Madam, farewell,” he said. 

She looked up at him and murmured softly: 
“Farewell.” 

“Yet we shall meet again.” 

“When?” she asked, with lips just parted and eyes 
that strained to see his face. 

‘In a day’s time, outside the ramparts.” 

“Outside the ramparts?”’ 

“Yes.”” He knelt before her and kissed her hand. 
‘The citadel of the city is the heart of its mistress,” 
he said. 
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She rose suddenly to her feet and would have 
spoken, but he raised his hand to impose silence on 
her.With one long look he turned away and left her 
alone, standing under the emblazoned window, 15] 
through which one ray of moonlight caught her fair 
hair and illumined it. 

She stood with clasped hands, her eyes still set on 
the door by which he had gone out. 

“My heart knows its lord,” she whispered. “I have 
been speaking with my king.” 


Vv 


ON THE MoRROW, in the afternoon, King Stanislas, 
being returned from a journey on which affairs of 
State had called him, and having assumed again the 
command of his army, led it forth in battle array, 
and took up his position in the plain before the 
southern gate, not far from the ramparts of the city. 

“We are going to assault the ramparts again,” said 
an old soldier to Friar Nicholas, who was there to see 
what passed and to exercise his sacred functions in 
case need arose. 

“Nay, I think the king is going to carry the cita- 
del,’’ answered the friar, with a laugh. And all of 
them laughed, thinking that he jested at the king’s 
expense. 

As the clock struck four the king rode forth, mag- 
nificently appointed, and bestriding a black war- 
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horse of great strength and spirit. When he was two 
hundred yards from the walls, he halted all his army 
and rode forward alone, save for the herald by his 
side. Coming close under the ramparts, which were 
thronged with Countess Runa’s knights and men-at- 
arms, to say nothing of those who were ready to 
pour down stones and molten pitch and heavy bars 
of iron on the assaulters, he bade the herald cry that 
King Stanislas would speak with her highness the 
Countess Runa. 

Much stir arose on the ramparts at this message, 
but the king sat calm and motionless on his great 
black horse. So passed half-an-hour or so. Then the 
city gate rolled open, and Runa rode forth, in a robe 
of scarlet, seated on a white palfrey, and with all her 
knights and ladies round about her. 

“This is no assault on the ramparts,” said the old 
soldier to Friar Nicholas, grumbling because there 
was danger that he should be balked of a fight. 

“T think you will soon pass them, though,” said 
Nicholas. 

When the king saw Countess Runa he touched his 
horse with the spur and rode up to her where she 
awaited his coming. When she saw him, her eyes 
brightened to a new brilliance. Yet she showed no 
wonder. 

“My heart knew,” she said, when her ladies and 
her knights marvelled. 

King Stanislas saluted her. 
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“Whither, my king?” she asked. 

He leant down, put his arm about her waist, and 
lifted her from her palfrey. A great shout went up 
from the army in the plain and from the defenders 
on the walls. The king set her in front of him on his 
great horse. 

“T carry the citadel,”’ he said. ““And now I will pass 
the ramparts’; and they two rode together into the 
city amidst mighty rejoicings. 


Vi 


To wHIcu story there are a number of morals quite 
out of proportion to its size. 

This for kings and rulers: that they should state 
their objects openly — provided that they wish to 
have them known. 

This for children: that what their fathers did for 
fifty years, it may be wise for them to cease from 
doing immediately — especially if they wish to make 
good marriages. 

This for men: that though it be impossible that a 
woman should mean what she says, yet she means 
something by what she says — at any rate, if she says 
it three times. 

This for women: that though the ramparts pro- 
tect the citadel, the citadel may often betray the 
ramparts. 

‘And this for everybody: that he who devotes a 
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good intelligence to enlightening others is like unto 
a man who cooks his neighbour’s dinner without 
being invited to table. For when once the citadel was 
carried, the ramparts passed, and the lovers happy, 
neither king nor countess nor anybody else gave 
another thought to poor Friar Nicholas! 


HE DUKE OF BELLEVILLE — which name, 
by the way, you must pronounce by 
no means according to its spelling, if 

you would be in the fashion; for as Belvoir is Beevor, 
and Beauchamp is Beecham, even so on polite lips 
Belleville is Bevvle — the Duke of Belleville shut the 
hall door behind him, and put his latchkey into the 
pocket of his trousers. It was but ten in the evening, 
yet the house was as still as though it had been two in 
the morning. All was dark, save for a dim jet of gas 
in the little sitting-room; the blinds were all down; 
from without the villa seemed uninhabited, and the 
rare passer-by — for rare was he in the quiet lane 
adjoining but not facing Hampstead Heath — set it 
down as being to let. It was a whim of the duke’s to 
keep it empty; when the world bored him, he fled 
there for solitude; not even the presence of a ser- 
vant was allowed, lest his meditations should be dis- 
turbed. It was long since he had come; but to-night 
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weariness had afflicted him, and, by a sudden change 
of plan, he had made for his hiding-place in lieu of 
attending a public meeting, at which he had been 
advertised to take the chair. The desertion sat lightly 
on his conscience, and he heaved a sigh of relief, as, 
having turned up the gas, he flung himself into an 
arm-chair and lit a cigar. The Duke of Belleville was 
thirty years of age; he was unmarried; he had held 
the title since he was fifteen; he seemed to himself 
rather old. He was at this moment yawning. Now 
when a man yawns at ten o’clock in the evening 
something is wrong with his digestion or his spirits. 
The duke had a perfect digestion. 

“T should define wealth,” murmured the duke, 
between his yawns, “‘as an unlimited command of 
the sources of ennui, rank as a satirical emphasising 
of human equality, culture as a curtailment of pleas- 
ures, knowledge as the death of interest.”” Yawning 
again, he rose, drew up the blind, and flung open the 
window. 

The summer night was fine and warm. Although 
there were a couple of dozen other houses scattered 
here and there about the lane, not a soul was to be 
seen. The duke stood for a long while looking out. 
His cigar burnt low and he flung it away. Presently 
he heard a church clock strike eleven. At the same 
moment he perceived a tall and burly figure ap- 
proaching from the end of the lane. Its approach 
was slow and interrupted, for it paused at every 


house. A moment’s further inspection revealed in it 
a policeman on his beat. 

““He’s trying the windows and doors,”’ remarked 
the duke to himself. Then his eyes brightened. ““There 
are possibilities in a door always,”’ he murmured, 
and his thoughts flew off to the great doors of history 
and fiction — the doors that were locked when by 
all laws human and divine they should have been 
open, and the even more interesting doors that proved 
to be open and yielded to pressure when any man 
would have staked his life on their being bolted, 
barred, and impregnable. “A door has the interest 
of death,” said he. “For how can you know what is 
on the other side till you have passed through it? 
Now suppose that fellow found a door open, and 
passed through it, and, turning the rays of his lan- 
tern on the darkness within, saw revealed to him — 
Heavens!”’ cried the duke, interrupting himself in 
great excitement, “‘is all this to be wasted on a police- 
man?” 

And without a moment’s hesitation, he leant out 
of the window and shouted, ‘“‘Constable, constable!”’ 
— which is, as all the world knows, the politest mode 
of addressing a policeman. 

The policeman, perceiving the duke and the ur- 
gency of the duke’s summons, left his examination 
of the doors in the lane and ran hastily up to the 
window of the villa. 

““Did you call, sir?” he asked. 
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“Don’t you know me?” inquired the duke, turning 
a little, so that the light within the room should fall 
on his features. 

‘I beg Your Grace’s pardon,” cried the policeman. 
“Your Grace gave mea sovereign last Christmas. The 
Duke of Belle-ville, isn’t it, Your Grace?” 

“You will know,” said the duke patiently, “how to 
pronounce my name when I tell you that it rhymes 
with ‘Devil.’ Thus: ‘Devvle, Bevvle.’”’ 

“Yes, Your Grace. You called me?” 

“T did. Do you often find doors open when they 
ought to be shut?’ 

“Almost every night, Your Grace.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Knock, Your Grace.” 

““Good Heavens,”’ murmured the duke, “* how this 
man throws away his opportunities!”” Then he leant 
forward, and laying his hand on the policeman’s 
shoulder drew him nearer, and began to speak to 
him in a low tone. 

“T couldn’t, Your Grace,” urged the policeman. ‘“‘If 
I was found out I should get the sack.” 

“You should come to no harm by that.” 

“And if Your Grace was found out——” 

‘You can leave that to me,” interrupted the duke. 

Presently the policeman, acting on the duke’s in- 
vitation, climbed into the window of the villa, and 
the conversation was continued across the table. The 
duke urged, produced money, gave his word to be 
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responsible for the policeman’s future; the police- 
man’s resistance grew less strong. 

“Tam about your height and build,” said the duke. 
“It is but for a few hours, and you can spend them 16] 
very comfortably in the kitchen. Before six o’clock 
I will be back.” 

“Tf the inspector comes round, Your Grace?”’ 

“You must take a little risk for twenty pounds,” 
the duke reminded him. 

The struggle could end but one way. A quarter of 
an hour later the policeman, attired in the duke’s 
overcoat, sat by the kitchen hearth, while the duke, 
equipped in the policeman’s garments, prepared to 
leave the house and take his place on the beat. 

“T shall put out all lights and shut the door,” said 
he. ““The window of this kitchen looks out to the 
back, and you will not be seen. You will particularly 
oblige me by remaining here and taking no notice 
of anything that may occur till I return and call 
you.” 

“But, Your Grace, if there’s murder done——” 

“We can hardly expect that,” interrupted the 
duke, a little wistfully. Yet, although, remembering 
how the humdrum permeates life, he would not 
pitch his anticipations too high, the duke started on 
the expedition with great zest and lively hopes. The 
position he had assumed, the mere office that he dis- 
charged vicariously, seemed to his fancy a conductor 
that must catch and absorb the lightning of adven- 
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turous incident. His big-buttoned coat, his helmet, 
the lantern he carried, his deftly hidden truncheon, 
combined to make him the centre of anything that 
might move, and to involve him in coils of crime or 
of romance. He refused to be disappointed although 
he tried a dozen doors and found all securely fast- 
ened. For never till the last, till fortune was desperate 
and escape a vanished dream, was wont to come that 
marvellous Door that gaped open-mouthed. Ah! The 
duke started violently, the blood rushing to his face 
and his heart beating quick. Here, at the end of the 
lane most remote from his own villa, at a small two- 
storeyed house bright with green paint and flower- 
ing creepers, here, in the most unlikely, most inevi- 
table place, was the open door. Barred? It was not 
even shut, but hung loose, swaying gently to and 
fro, with a subdued bang at each encounter with the 
doorpost. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the duke pushed 
it open. He stood in a dark passage. He turned the 
glare of his bull’s-eye on the gloom, which melted 
as the column of light pierced it, and he saw —— 

“There is nothing at all,” said the Duke of Belle- 
ville with a sigh. 

Nor, indeed, was there, save an umbrella-rack, a 
hatstand, and an engraving of the Queen’s Corona- 
tion — things which had no importance for the duke. 

‘They are only what one might expect,” said he. 

Yet he persevered and began to mount the stairs 
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with a silent cautious tread. He had not felt it neces- 
sary to put on the policeman’s boots, and his thin- 
soled well-made boots neither creaked nor crunched 
as he climbed, resting one hand on the balustrade 
and holding his lantern in the other. Yet suddenly 
something touched his hand, and a bell rang out, 
loud, clear and tinkling. A moment later came a 
scream; the duke paused in some bewilderment. 
Then he mounted a few more steps till he was on the 
landing. A door to his right was cautiously opened; 
an old gentleman’s head appeared. 

“Thank Heaven, it’s the police!” cried the old 
gentleman. Then he pulled his head in and said, 
“Only the police, my dear.” Then he put his head 
out again and asked, ‘“What in the world is the mat- 
ter? I thought you were burglars when I heard the 
alarm.” 

“Your hall door was standing open,” said the duke 
accusingly. 

“Tut, tut, tut! How very careless of me, to be sure! 
And I thought I locked it! Actually open! Dear me! 
I’m much obliged to you.” 

A look of disappointment had by now spread over 
the duke’s face. 

“Didn’t you leave it open on purpose?” he asked. 
‘““Come now! You can trust me.” 

“On purpose? Do you take me for a fool?” cried 
the old gentleman. 

- “A man who leaves his door open on purpose may 
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or may not be a fool,” said the duke. “But there is no 
doubt about a man who leaves it open without a pur- 
pose,” and, so saying, the duke turned, walked down- 
stairs, and, going out, slammed the door behind him. 
He was deeply disgusted. 

When, however, he had recovered a little from his 
chagrin, he began to pace up and down the lane. It 
was now past midnight, and all was very quiet. The 
duke began to fear that Fortune, never weary of 
tormenting him, meant to deny all its interest to his 
experiment. But suddenly, when he was exactly 
opposite his own house, he observed a young man 
standing in front of it. The stranger was tall and well 
made; he wore a black cloth Inverness, which, hang- 
ing open at the throat, showed a white tie and a 
snowy shirt front. The young man seemed to be gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at the duke’s villa. The duke walked 
quietly up to him, as though he meant to pass by. 
The young man, however, perceiving him, turned 
to him and said: 

“It’s very annoying, but I have lost my latchkey, 
and I don’t know how to get into my house.” 

‘Indeed, sir?” said the duke sympathetically, 
“Which is your house?” 

“This,” answered the young man, pointing to the 
duke’s villa. 

The duke could not entirely repress a slight move- 
ment of surprise and pleasure. 

“This your house? Then you are——?” he began. 
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“Yes, yes, the Duke of Belleville,” interrupted the 
young man. “But there’s nobody in the house. I’m 
not expected ——”’ 

“IT suppose not,”’ murmured the duke. 

“There are no servants, and I don’t know how to 
get in. It’s very awkward, because I’m expecting a — 
a friend to call.” 

“With my assistance,” said the duke deferentially, 
“Your Grace might effect an entry by the window.” 

“True!” cried the young man. “Bring your lan- 
tern and give me a light. Look here, I don’t want this 
talked about.” 

“It is a matter quite between ourselves, Your 
Grace,” the duke assured him, as he led the way to 
the window. 

“By-the-by, you might help me in another matter 
if you like. U1 make it worth your while.” 

“T shall be very glad,” said the duke. 

“Could you be spared from your beat for an hour?” 

“Tt might be possible.” 

““Good. Come in with me, and we’ll talk it over.” 

The duke had by this time opened the window of 
his villa; he gave the young man a leg-up, and after- 
wards climbed in himself. 

“Shut the window again,” commanded the strang- 
er.“‘Oh, and youmightas well just close the shutters.” 

“Certainly, Your Grace,” said the duke, and he did 
as he was bid. 

The young man began to move round the room, 
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examining the articles that furnished the side-tables 
and decorated the walls. The Duke of Belleville had 
been for a year or two an eager collector of antique 
plate, and had acquired some fine specimens in both 
gold and silver. Some of these were now in the villa, 
and the young man scrutinised them with close 
attention. 

“Dear me,” said he in a vexed tone, as he returned 
to the hearth, “I thought the Queen Bess flagon was 
here. Surely I sent it here from Belleville Castle!”’ 

The duke smiled; the Queen Bess flagon had never 
been at Belleville Castle, and it was now in a small 
locked cabinet which stood on the mantelpiece. He 
made no remark; a suspicion had begun to take shape 
in his mind concerning this strange visitor. Two 
thousand seven hundred and forty guineas was the 
price that he had paid for the Queen Bess flagon; all 
the other specimens in the little room, taken to- 
gether, might be worth perhaps a quarter as much. 

“Your Grace spoke of some other matter in which 
I might assist you?” he suggested, for the young man 
seemed to have fallen into a reverie. 

“Why, yes. As I tell you, I expect a friend; and it 
looks very absurd to have no servant. Yow’re sure to 
find a suit of dress clothes in my bedroom. Pray put 
them on and represent my valet. You can resume 
your uniform afterwards.” 

The duke bowed and left the room. The moment 
the door closed behind him he made the best of his 
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way to the kitchen. A few words were enough to im- 
part his suspicions to the policeman. A daring and 
ingenious scheme was evidently on foot, its object 
being the theft of the Queen Bess flagon. Even now, 
unless they acted quickly, the young man might lay 
hands on the cabinet in which the treasure lay and 
be off with it. In a trice the duke had discarded the 
police uniform, its rightful owner had resumed it, 
and the duke was again in the convenient black suit 
which befits any man, be he duke or valet. Then the 
kitchen window was cautiously opened, and the 
policeman crawled silently round to the front of the 
house; here he lay in waiting for a summons or for 
the appearance of a visitor. The duke returned im- 
mediately to the sitting-room. 

On entering, he perceived the young man stand- 
ing in front of the locked cabinet, and regarding it 
with amelancholy air.The duke’s appearance roused 
him, and he glanced with visible surprise at the dis- 
tinguished and aristocratic figure which the supposed 
policeman presented. But he made no comment and 
his first words were about the flagon. 

‘“‘Now I come to remember,” said he, ‘I put the 
Queen Bess flagon in this cabinet. It must be so, al- 
though, as I have left my key at my rooms in St. 
James’s Street, I can’t satisfy myself on the point.” 
_ The duke, now perfectly convinced of the charac- 
ter of his visitor, waited only to see him lay his hands 
on the cabinet. Such an action would be the signal 
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for his instant arrest. But before the young man had 
time either to speak again or to put out his hand 
towards the cabinet, there came the sound of wheels 
quickly approaching the villa. A moment later a 
neat brougham rolled up to the door. The young man 
darted to the window, tore open the shutters, and 
looked out. The duke, suspecting the arrival of con- 
federates, turned towards the cabinet and took his 
stand in front of it. 

““Go and open the door,” ordered the young man, 
turning round. “‘Don’t keep the lady waiting outside 
at this time of night.” 

Curiosity conquered prudence; the duke set more 
value on a night’s amusement than on the Queen 
Bess flagon. He went obediently and opened the door 
of the villa. On the step stood a young and very hand- 
some girl. Great agitation was evident in her manner. 

“Ts —is the duke here?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam. If I lead you to the sitting-room, 
you will find him there,” answered the duke gravely; 
and with a bow he preceded her along the passage. 

When they reached the room, the lady, passing by 
him, darted forward and flung herself affectionately 
into the young man’s arms. He greeted her with 
equal warmth, while the duke stood in the doorway 
in some natural embarrassment. 

“I escaped so successfully!” cried the lady. “My 
aunt went to bed at eleven; so did I. At twelve I got 
up and dressed. Not a soul heard me come down- 
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stairs, and the brougham was waiting at the door 
just as you said.” 

“My darling!” murmured the young man fondly. 
“Now, indeed, is our happiness certain. By to-morrow 
morning we shall be safe from all pursuit.’’ Then he 
turned to the duke. “I need not tell you,” said he, 
“that you must observe silence on this matter. Oblige 
me now by going to my room and packing a bag; 
you'll know what I shall want for two or three days; 
I can give you a quarter of an hour.” 

The duke stood in momentary hesitation. He was 
bewildered at the sudden change in the position 
caused by the appearance of this girl. Was he assist- 
ing, then, not at a refined and ingenious burglary, 
but at another kind of trick? The disguise assumed 
by the young man might have for its object the de- 
ception of a trustful girl, and not an abduction of the 
Queen Bess flagon. 

“Well, why don’t you obey?” asked the young 
man sharply; and, stepping up to the duke, he thrust 
a ten-pound note into his hand, whispering, ‘Play 
your part, and earn your money, you fool.” 

The duke lingered no longer. Leaving the room, 
he walked straight, rapidly, and with a firm tread, 
upstairs. When he reached the top he paused to listen. 
All was still! Stay! A moment later he heard a slight 
noise — the noise of some metal instrument turning, 
proceeding from the room which he had just left. 
The duke sat down on the landing and took off his 
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boots. Then with silent feet he crept cautiously down- 
stairs again. He paused to listen for an instant out- 
side the sitting-room door. Voices were audible, but 
he could not hear the words. The occupants of the 
room were moving about. He heard a low amused 
laugh. Then he pursued his way to the hall door. 
He had not completely closed it after admitting the 
lady, and he now slipped out without a sound. The 
brougham stood in front of the door. The duke 
dodged behind it, and the driver, who was leaning 
forward on his seat, did not see him. The next moment 
he was crouching down by the side of his friend the 
policeman, waiting for the next development in the 
plot of this comedy, or crime, or whatever it might 
turn out to be. 

He put out his hand and touched his ally. To his 
amusement the man, sitting there on the ground, 
had fallen fast asleep. 

“Another proof,” mused the duke in whimsical 
despair, “‘that it is impossible to make any mode of 
life permanently interesting. How this fellow would 
despise the state of excitement which I, for the mo- 
ment, am so fortunate as to enjoy! Well, I won’t 
wake him unless need arises.”’ 

For some little while nothing happened. The po- 
liceman slept on, and the driver of the brougham 
seemed sunk in meditation, unless, indeed, he also 
were drowsy. The shutters of the sitting-room were 
again closely shut, and no sound came from behind 
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them. The duke crouched motionless but keenly 
observant. 

Then the hall door creaked. The policeman snored 
quietly, but the duke leant eagerly forward, and 17] 
the driver of the brougham suddenly sat up quite 
straight, and grasped his reins more firmly. The door 
was Cautiously opened: the lady and the young man 
appeared on the threshold. The young man glanced 
up and down the lane; then he walked quickly to- 
wards the brougham, and opened the door. The lady 
followed him. As she went she passed within four or 
five feet of where the duke lay hidden. And, as she 
went by, the duke saw — what he half-expected, yet, 
what he could but half-believe — the gleam of the 
gold of the Queen Bess flagon, which she held in her 
gloved hands. 

As has been hinted, the duke attached no super- 
stitious value to this article. The mad fever of the 
collector had left him long ago; but amidst the death 
of other emotions and more recondite prejudices 
there survives in the heart of man the primitive dis- 
like of being “‘done.” It survived in the mind of the 
Duke of Belleville, and sprang to strong and sudden 
activity when he observed his Queen Bess flagon in 
the hands of the pretty unknown lady. 

With a sudden and vigorous spring he was upon 
her; witha roughness which the duke trusted that the 
occasion to some extent excused, he seized her arm 
with one hand, and with the other violently twisted 
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the Queen Bess flagon out of her grasp. A loud cry 
rang from her lips. The driver threw down the reins 
and leapt from his seat. The young man turned with 
an oath and made for the duke. The Duke of Belle- 
ville, ignoring the mere prejudice which forbids 
timely retreat, took to his heels, hugging the Queen 
Bess flagon to his breast, and heading, in his silk 
socks, as hard and as straight as he could for Hamp- 
stead Heath. After him pell-mell came the young 
man, the driver, and the lady, amazed, doubtless, at 
the turn of events, but resolved on the recapture of 
the flagon. And just as their figures vanished round 
the corner, the policeman rubbed his eyes and looked 
round, exclaiming, ““What’s the row?” 


In after days the Duke of Belleville was accus- 
tomed to count his feelings as he fled barefooted 
(for what protection could silk socks afford?) across 
Hampstead Heath, with three incensed pursuers on 
his track, among the keenest sensations of his life. 
The exhilaration of the night air and the chances of 
the situation in which he found himself combined to 
produce in him a remarkable elation of spirits. He 
laughed as heran, till shortening breath warned him 
against such extravagant wasting of his resources; 
then he settled down to a steady run, heading across 
the Heath, up and down, over dip and hillock. Yet he 
did not distance the pack. He heard them close be- 
hind him; a glance round showed him that the lady 
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was well up with her friends, in spite of the impedi- 
ment of her skirts. The duke began to pant; his feet 
had grown sore and painful; he looked round for a 
refuge. 

To his delight he perceived, about a hundred yards 
to his right, a small and picturesque red-brick house. 
It was now between one and two o’clock, but he did 
not hesitate. Resolving to appeal to the hospitality 
of this house, hoping, it may be, again to find a door 
left open, he turned sharp to the right, and with a 
last spurt made for his haven. 

Fate seemed indeed kind to him; the door was not 
only unbarred, it stood ajar. The duke’s pursuers 
were even now upon him; they were no more than 
five or six yards behind when he reached the little 
red-tiled porch and put out his hand to push the door 
back. 

But at the same instant the door was pulled open, 
and a burly man appeared on the threshold. He wore 
a frock coat embellished with black braid and a 
peaked cap. The duke at once recognised in him an 
inspector of police. Evidently he was, when surprised 
by the duke’s arrival, about to sally out on his round. 
The duke stopped and, between his pants, made shift 
to address the welcome ally; but before he could get 
a word out the young man was upon him. 

“Inspector,” said the young man in the most com- 
posed manner, “I give this fellow in charge for 
stealing my property.” 
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“I saw him take the tankard,”’ observed the driver, 
pointing towards the Queen Bess flagon. 

The lady said nothing but stood by the young man, 
as though ready with her testimony in case it were 
needed. 

The inspector turned curious eyes on the Duke of 
Belleville; then he addressed the young man re- 
spectfully. : 

“May I ask, sir, who you are?” 

“T am the Duke of Belleville,’ answered the young 
man. 

“The Duke of Belle-ville!”’ cried the inspector, his 
manner showing an increased deference. “I beg 
Nour Grace s——— 

“The name,” said the duke, “‘is pronounced Bev- 
vle—to rhyme with devil.” 

The inspector looked at him scornfully. 

“Your turn will come, my man,” said he, and 
turning again to the young man, he continued: “‘Do 
you charge him with stealing this cup?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“T imagine you do,” said the young man, with a 
laugh. ““He’s one of your own policemen.”’ 

The inspector stepped back and turned up the 
gas in his passage. Then he scrutinised the duke’s 
features. 

“One of my men?” he cried. ““Your Grace is mis- 
taken. I have never seen the man.” 
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“Yes, yes,” cried the young man, and, in his eager- 
ness to convince the inspector, he stepped forward, 
until his face fell within the range of the passage 
light. As this happened, the inspector gave a loud 
coe 

“Hallo, Joe Simpson!”’ And he sprang at the young 
man. 

The latter did not wait for him: without a word 
he turned; the inspector rushed forward, the young 
man made for the Heath, and the driver, after stand- 
ing for a moment apparently bewildered, faced 
about, and made off in the opposite direction to that 
chosen by his companion. The three were thirty 
yards away before the Duke of Belleville could re- 
alise what had happened. Then he perceived that he 
stood in the passage of the inspector’s house, alone 
save for the presence of the young lady, who faced 
him with an astonished expression on her pretty 
countenance. 

“Tt is altogether a very remarkable night,” ob- 
served the duke. 

“Tt is impossible that you should be more puzzled 
than I am,” said the young lady. 
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“Excuse me,” said the duke, “but you run very 
well.” 

“I belonged to my college football club,” said the 
young lady modestly. 

““Precisely!’”’ cried the duke. “I suppose this door 


leads to our good friend’s parlour. Shall we sit down 
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while you tell me all about it? I must ask you to 
excuse the condition of my feet.” 

Thus speaking, the duke led the way into the in- 
spector’s parlour. Placing the Queen Bess flagon on 
the table, he invited the lady to be seated, and took 
a chair himself. Perceiving that she was somewhat 
agitated, he provided her with an interval in which 
to regain her composure by narrating to her the ad- 
ventures of the evening. She heard him with genuine 
astonishment. 

“Do you say that you are the Duke of Belleville?” 
she cried. 

“Don’t I look like it?”’ asked the duke, smiling, but 
at the same time concealing his feet under the in- 
spector’s dining-table. 

“But he—he said he was the duke.” 

“He said so to me also,”’ observed the Duke of 
Belleville. 

The lady looked at him long and keenly; there 
was, however, a simple honesty about the duke’s 
manner that attracted her sympathy and engaged 
her confidence. 

‘Perhaps I’d better tell you all about it,” said she, 
with a sigh. 

“Not unless you desire to do so, I beg,” said the 
duke, with a wave of his hand. 

“Tam nineteen,” began the lady. The duke heaved 
an envious sigh. “I live with my aunt,” she con- 
tinued. “‘We live a very retired life. Since I left col- 
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lege—which I did prematurely owing to a difference 
of opinion with the principal — I have seen hardly 
anyone. In the course of a visit to the seaside I met 
the gentleman who—who-——” 

“From whom we have just parted?” suggested the 
duke. 

“Thank you, yes. Not to weary you with de- 
tails——” 

“Principles weary me, but not details,” interposed 
the duke. 

“In fact,” continued the young lady, “he pro- 
fessed to be in love with me. Now my aunt, although 
not insensible to the great position which he offered 
me (for of course he represented himself as the Duke 
of Belleville) entertains the opinion that no girl 
should marry till she is twenty-one. Moreover she 
considered that the acquaintance was rather short.” 

“May I ask when you first met the gentleman?” 

“Tast Monday week. So she forbade the marriage. 
Iam myself of an impatient disposition.” 

“So am I,” observed the Duke of Belleville, and in 
the interest of the discussion he became so forgetful 
as to withdraw his feet from the shelter of the table 
and cross one leg comfortably over the other. “So am 
I,” he repeated, nodding his head. 

“T therefore determined to live my own life in my 
own way——” 

' “T think you said you had been to college?” 
“Yes, but I had a difference of ——-” 
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“Quite so. Pray proceed,” said the duke courteously. 

“And to run away with my fiancé. In pursuance of 
this plan, I arranged to meet him to-night at his villa 
at Hampstead. He sent a brougham to fetch me, I 
made my escape successfully, and the rest you 
know.” 

‘Pardon me, but up to this point the part played 
by the flagon which you see on the table before you 
is somewhat obscure.”’ 

“Oh, when you’d gone to pack his things, he took 
out a curious little instrument — he said he had for- 
gotten his key — and opened the cabinet on the 
mantelpiece. Then he took out that pretty mug and 
gave it tome as my wedding present. He told me that 
it was very valuable, and he would carry it for me 
himself, but I declared that I must carry it for myself 
or I wouldn’t go. So he let me. And then you-——”’ 

“The whole thing is perfectly plain,’’ declared the 
duke with emphasis. “You, madam, have been the 
victim of a most dastardly and cold-blooded plot. 
This fellow is a swindler. I daresay he wanted to get 
hold of you, and thus extort money from your aunt, 
but his main object was no other than to carry off the 
famous cup which you see before you — the Queen 
Bess flagon.”’ 

And the duke, rising to his feet, began to walk 
up and down in great indignation. ‘He meant to 
kill two birds with one stone!” said he, in mingled 
anger and admiration. 
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“It is pretty,” said the young lady, taking up the 
flagon. “Oh, what is this figure?” 

The duke, perceiving that the lady desired an ex- 
planation, came and leant over her chair. She turned 181] 
her face up to his in innocent eagerness; the duke 
could not avoid observing that she had very fine eyes. 
Without making any comment on the subject, how- 
ever, he leant a little lower and began to explain the 
significance of the figure on the Queen Bess flagon. 

The duke has been known to say that, in a world so 
much the sport of chance as ours, there was no rea- 
son why he should not have fallen in love with the 
young lady and offered to make her in very truth 
what she had dreamed of becoming — the Duchess 
of Belleville. 

Her eyes were very fine, her manner frank and 
engaging. Moreover, the duke hated to see people 
disappointed. Thus the thing might just as well have 
happened as not. And on so narrow a point did the 
issue stand that to this day certain persons declare 
that it — or part of it — did happen; for why, and on 
what account, they ask, should an experienced con- 
noisseur (and such undoubtedly was the Duke of 
Belleville) presenta young lady previously unknown 
to him (or, for the matter of that, any young lady at 
all, whether known or not known to him) with such 
a rare, costly, and precious thing as the Queen Bess 
flagon? For the fact is — let the meaning and signi- 
ficance of the fact be what they will — that when 
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the young lady, gazing fondly the while on the 
flagon, exclaimed, “I never really cared about him 
much, but I should have liked the beautiful flagon!”’ 
the duke answered (he was still leaning over her 
chair, in order the better to explain and trace the 
figure on the flagon): 

“Of him you are well rid. But permit me to re- 
quest your acceptance of the flagon. The real Duke 
of Belleville, madam, must not be outdone by his 
counterfeit.” 

“Really?” cried the young lady. 

“Of course,” murmured the duke, delighted with 
the pleasure which he saw in her eyes. 

The young lady turned a most grateful and almost 
affectionate glance on the duke. Although ignorant 
of the true value of the Queen Bess flagon, she was 
aware that the duke had made her a very handsome 
present. “Thank you,” said she, putting her hands 
into the duke’s. 

At this moment a loud and somewhat strident 
voice proceeded from the door of the room. 

“Well, I never! And how did you come here?”’ 

The duke, lookinground, perceived a stout woman, 
clad in a black petticoat and a woolen shawl; her 
arms were akimbo. “We came in, madam,” said he, 
rising and bowing, “by the hall door, which we 
chanced to find open.”’ 

The stout woman appeared to be at a loss for words. 
At length, however, she gasped out: 
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“Be off with you. Don’t let the inspector catch you 
here!” 

The duke looked doubtfully at the young lady. 

“The woman probably misunderstands,” he mur- 
mured. The young lady blushed slightly. The inspec- 
tor’s wife advanced with a threatening demeanour. 

“Who are you2” she asked abruptly. 

“T, madam,” began the duke, “‘am the —’”’ 

“T don’t see that it matters who we are,” inter- 
posed the young lady. 

“Possibly not,” admitted the duke, with a smile. 

The young lady rose, went to a little mirror that 
hung on the wall, and adjusted the curls which ap- 
peared from under the brim of her hat. 

“Dear me,” said she, turning round with a sigh, 
“it must be nearly three o’clock, and my aunt always 
likes me to be in before daybreak.” 

The stout woman gasped again. 

“Because of the neighbours, you know,” said the 
young lady with a smile. 

“Just so,” asserted the duke, and possibly he would 
have added more, had not the woman uttered an in- 
articulate cry and pointed to his feet. 

“Really, madam,” remarked the duke, with some 
warmth, “it would have been in better taste not to 
refer to the matter.”’ And with a severe frown he 
offered his arm to the young lady. They then pro- 
ceeded towards the doorway. The inspector’s wife 
barred the passage. The duke assumed a most digni- 
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fied air. The woman reluctantly gave away. Walk- 
ing through the passage, the young lady and the 
duke found themselves again in the open air. There 
were signs of approaching dawn. 

“T really think I had better get home,” whispered 
the young lady. 

At this moment — and the duke was not in the 
least surprised — they perceived four persons ap- 
proaching them. The inspector walked with his arm 
through the arm of the young man who had claimed 
to be the Duke of Belleville; following, arm-in-arm 
with the driver of the brougham, came the police- 
man whose uniform the duke had borrowed. All the 
party except the inspector looked uneasy. The in- 
spector appeared somewhat puzzled. However, he 
greeted the duke with a cry of welcome. 

‘“‘Now we can find out the truth of it all!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“To find out truth,” remarked the duke, “‘is never 
easy and not always desirable.” 

“T understand that youare the Duke of Belleville?” 
asked the inspector. 

“Certainly,” said the duke. 

“Bosh!” said the young man. “Oh, you know me, 
Inspector Collins, and I know you, and I’m not going 
to try and play it on you any more. But this chap’s no 
more the duke than Iam, and I should have thought 
you might have known one of your own policemen!” 

The inspector turned upon him fiercely. 
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“None of your gab, Joe Simpson,” said he. Then 
turning to the duke, he continued, “‘Do you charge 
the young woman with him, Your Grace?” And he 
pointed significantly to the Queen Bess flagon, which 
the young lady carried in an affectionate grasp. 

“This lady,” said the duke, ‘thas done me the 
honour of accepting a small token of my esteem. 
As for these men, I know nothing about them.” And 
he directed a significant glance at the young man. 
The young man answered his look. The policeman 
seemed to grow more easy in his mind. 

“Then you don’t charge any of them?” cried the 
inspector, bewildered. 

“Why, no,” answered the duke. “And I suppose 
they none of them charge me?” 

Nobody spoke. The inspector took out a large red 
handkerchief and mopped his brow. 

“Well, it beats me,” he said. “I know pretty well 
what these two men are; but if Your Grace don’t 
charge ’em, what can I do?” 

“Nothing, I should suppose,” said the duke bland- 
ly. And, with a slight bow, he proceeded on his way, 
the young lady accompanying him. Looking back 
once, he perceived the young man and the driver of 
the brougham going off in another direction with 
quick furtive steps, while the inspector and the po- 
liceman stood talking together outside the door of 
the house. 

“The circumstances, as a whole, no doubt appear 
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smile. 
“Do you think that we can find a hansom cab?” 
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aunt—— 

“Precisely,” said the duke, and he quickened his 
pace. They soon reached the boundary of the Heath, 
and, having walked a little way along the road, were 
so fortunate as to find a cab. The young lady held 
out her left hand to the duke: in her right she still 
erasped firmly the Queen Bess flagon. 

“Good-bye,” she said. ““Thank you for the beauti- 
ful present.” 

The duke took her hand and allowed his glance to 
rest for a moment on her face. She appeared to see a 
question in his eyes. 

“Yes, and for rescuing me from that man,” she 
added with a little shudder. 

The duke’s glance still rested on her face. “Yes, 
and for lots of fun,”’ she whispered with a blush. 

The duke looked away, sighed, released her hand, 
helped her into the cab, and retired to a distance of 
some yards. The young lady spoke a few words to the 
cabman, took her seat, waved a small hand, held up 
the Queen Bess flagon, kissed it, and drove away. 

“Tf,” observed the duke with a sigh, ‘“‘I were not a 
well-bred man, I should have asked her name,” and 
he made his way back to his house in a somewhat 
pensive mood. 
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On reaching home, however, he perceived the 
brougham standing before his door. A new direction 
was thus given to his meditations. He opened the 
gate of his stable-yard, and, taking the horse’s head, 
led it in. Having unharnessed it, he put it in the stable 
and fed and watered it; the brougham he drew into 
the coach-house. 

Then he went indoors, partook of some brandy 
mixed with water, and went to bed. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning Frank, the 
duke’s man, came up to Hampstead to attend to his 
Grace’s wants. The duke was still in bed, but, on 
breakfast being ready, he rose and came downstairs 
in his dressing-gown and a pair of large and very 
easy slippers. 

“T hope Your Grace slept well?” said Frank. 

“‘T never passed a better night, thank you, Frank,” 
said the duke as he chipped the top off his egg. 

““Half-an-hour ago, Your Grace,” Frank continued, 
‘“‘a man called.” 

“To see me?” 

“It was about — about a brougham, Your Grace.” 

““Ah! What did you say to him?” 

“T said I had no orders about a brougham from 
Your Grace.” 

“Quite right, Frank, quite right,” said the duke 
with a smile. ““What did he say to that?” 

“““FTe appeared to be put out, but said that he would 
call again, Your Grace.” 
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“Very good,” said the duke, rising and lighting a 
cigarette. 

Frank lingered uneasily near the door. “Is any- 
thing the matter, Frank?” asked the duke kindly. 

‘Well, Your Grace, in — in point of fact, there is — 
there is a strange brougham and a strange horse in 
the stables, Your Grace.” 

“In what respect,” asked the duke, “are the 
brougham and the horse strange, Frank?” 

“TI — I should say, Your Grace, a brougham and a 
horse that I have not seen before in Your Grace’s 
stables.” 

“That is a very different thing, Frank,”’ observed 
the duke with a patient smile. “I suppose that Iam at 
liberty to acquire a brougham and a horse if it occurs 
to me to do so?” 

“Of course, Your Grace,” stammered Frank. 

“T will drive into town in that brougham to-day, 
Frank,” said the duke. Frank bowed and withdrew. 
The duke strolled to the window and stood looking 
out as he smoked his cigarette. 

“T don’t think the man will call again,” said he. 
Then he drew from his pocket the ten-pound note 
that the young man had given him, and regarded it 
thoughtfully. “A brougham, a horse, ten pounds, 
and a very diverting experience,” he mused. “Yes, 
I am in better spirits this morning!” 

As for the Queen Bess flagon, he appeared to have 
forgotten all about it. 


HERE IS A SWIFT little river running by 
the village of Hofbau, and on the river 
is a mill, kept in the days of King 

Rudolf III by a sturdy fellow who lived there all 
alone; the king knew him, having alighted at his 
house for a draught of beer as he rode hunting, and 
it was of him the king spoke when he said to the 
queen: ““There is, I believe, but one man in the coun- 
try whom Osra could not move, and he is the Miller 
of Hofbau.”’ But although he addressed the Queen, 
it was his sister at whom he aimed his speech. The 
princess herself was sitting by, and when she heard 
the king she said: 

“In truth I do not desire to move any man. What 
but trouble comes of it? Yet who is this miller?” 

The king told her where the miller might be 
found, and he added: “If you convert him to the 
love of women you shall have the finest bracelet in 


Strelsau.”’ 
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“There is nothing, sire, so remote from my 
thoughts or desires as to convert your miller,” said 
Osra scornfully. 

In this, at the moment, she spoke truthfully; but 
being left alone for some days at the Castle of Zenda, 
which is but a few miles from Hofbau, she found the 
time hang very heavy on her hands; indeed she did 
not know what to do with herself for weariness! and 
for this reason, and none other at all, one day she 
ordered her horse and rode off with a single groom 
into the forest. Coming, as the morning went on, to 
a wide road, she asked the groom where it led. 

“To Hofbau, madame,” he answered. “It is not 
more than a mile further on.” 

Osra waited a few moments, then she said: “‘T will 
ride on and see the village, for I have been told that 
it is pretty. Wait here till I return,” and she rode on, 
smiling a little, and with a delicate tint of colour in 
her cheeks. 

Before long she saw the river and the mill on the 
river; and, coming to the mill, she saw the miller sit- 
ting before his door, smoking a long pipe. She called 
out to him, asking him to sell her a glass of milk. 

‘You can have it for the asking,” said the miller. 
He was a good-looking fair fellow, and wore a scar- 
let cap. “There is a pail of it just inside the door be- 
hind me.” Yet he did not rise, but lay there, lolling 
luxuriously in the sun. For he did not know Osra, 
never having been to Strelsau in his life, and Zenda 
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three or four times only, and that when the princess 
was not there. Moreover — though this, as must be 
allowed, is not to the purpose — he had sworn never 
again to go so far afield. 

Being answered in this manner, and at the same 
time desiring the milk, the princess had no choice but 
to dismount. 

This she did, and passed by the miller, pausing a 
moment to look at him with bright curious eyes, that 
flashed from under the brim of her wide-rimmed 
feathered hat; but the miller blinked lazily up at the 
sun and took no heed of her. — 

Osra passed on, found the pail, poured out a cup of 
milk, and drankit.Then, refilling the cup, she carried 
it to the miller. 

“Will you not have some?” said she with a smile. 

“T was too lazy to get it,”’ said the miller; and he 
held out his hand, but did not otherwise change his 
position. 

Osra’s brow puckered and her cheek flushed as she 
bent down, holding the cup of milk so that the miller 
could reach it. He took and drained it, gave it back 
to her, and put his pipe in his mouth again. Osra 
sat down by him and watched him. He puffed and 
blinked away, never so much as looking at her. 

“What have you for dinner?” asked she presently. 

““A piece of cold pie,” said he. ‘““There’s enough for 
two, if you’re hungry.” 

“Would you not like it better hot?” 
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“Oh, aye; but I cannot weary myself with heat- 
ing it.” 

“T’ll heat it,” said the princess; and, rising, she 
went into the house, and made up the fire, which was 
almost burnt out; then she heated the pie, and set the 
room in order, and laid the table, and drew a large 
jug of beer from the cask. Next she placed an arm- 
chair ready for the miller, and put the jug by it; then 
she filled the pipe from the bow] of tobacco and set a 
cushion in the chair. All this while she hommed a 
tune, and from time to time smiled gayly. Lastly, 
she arranged a chair by the elbow of the miller’s 
chair; then she went out and told him that his dinner 
was ready; and he stumbled to his feet with a sigh 
of laziness, and walked before her into the house. 

“May I come?” cried she. 

‘Aye, there is enough for two,” said the Miller of 
Hofbau without looking round. 

So she followed him in. He sank into the arm-chair 
and sat there, for a moment surveying the room 
which was so neat, and the table so daintily laid, and 
the pie so steaming hot. And he sighed, saying: “It 
was like this before poor mother died.” And he fell 
to on a great portion of pie with which Osra piled 
his plate. 

When he had finished eating — which thing did 
not happen for some time — she held the jug while 
he took a long draught; then she brought a coal in 
the tongs and held it while he lit his pipe from it; 
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then she sat down by him. For several moments he 
puffed, and then at last he turned his head and looked 

at Princess Osra;she drooped her long lashes and cast 
down her eyes; next she lifted her eyes and glanced 195 
for an instant at the miller; and, finally, she dropped 

her eyes again and murmured shyly: 

“What is it, sir? Why do you look at me?” 

“You seem to be a handy wench,” observed the 
miller. ““The pie was steaming hot and yet not burnt, 
the beer was well frothed but not shaken nor thick- 
ened, and the pipe draws well. Where does your 
father dwell?” 

““Heis dead, sir,” said Princess Osra very demurely. 

“And your mother?” pursued the miller. 

‘She also is dead.” 

“There is small harm in that,” said the miller 
thoughtfully; and Osra turned away her head to 
hide her smile. 

‘“‘Are you not very lonely, living here all by your- 
self?” she asked a moment later. 

“Indeed I have to do everything for myself,” said 
the miller sadly. 

‘““And there is nobody to—to care for you?” 

“No, nor tolook after my comfort,” said the miller. 
“Have you any kindred?” 

“J have two brothers, sir; but they are married 
now, and have no need of me.” 

“The miller laid down his pipe and, setting his 
elbow on the table, faced Princess Osra. 
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‘“F1’m!” said he. “And is it likely you will ride this 
way again?” 

“I may chance to do so,”’ said Osra, and now there 
was a glance of malicious triumph in her eyes; she 
was thinking already how the bracelet would look 
on her arm. 

‘“‘Ah!”’ said the miller. And after a pause he added: 
“If you do, come half an hour before dinner, and you 
can lend a hand in making it ready. Where did you 
get those fine clothes?”’ 

“My mistress gave them to me,” answered Osra. 
‘‘She has cast them off.” 

“‘And that horse you rode?”’ 

“Tt is my master’s; I have it to ride when I do my 
mistress’s errands.” 

“Will your master and mistress do anything for 
you if you leave your service?” 

“T have been promised a present if——” said Osra, 
and she paused in apparent confusion. 

“Aye,” said the miller, nodding sagaciously, as he 
rose slowly from the arm-chair. ‘‘Will you be this 
way again in a week or so?”’ he asked. 

“T think it is very likely,” answered the Princess 
Osra. 

“Then look in,” said the miller. “About half an 
hour before dinner.” 

He nodded his head again very significantly at 
Osra, and, turning away, went to his work, as a man 
goes who would far rather sit still in the sun. But 
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just as he reached the door he turned his head and 
asked: “Are you sturdy?” 

“T am strong enough, I think,” said she. 

“A sack of flour is a heavy thing for a man to lift 
by himself,” remarked the miller, and with that he 
passed through the door and left her alone. 

Then she cleared the table, put the pie — or what 
was left — in the larder, set the room in order, re- 
filled the pipe, stood the jug handy by the cask, and, 
with a look of great satisfaction on her face, tripped 
out to where her horse was, mounted and rode away. 

The next week— and the interval had seemed long 
to her, and no less long to the Miller of Hofbau — she 
came again, and so the week after; and in the week 
following that she came twice; and on the second of 
these two days, after dinner, the miller did not go off 
to his sacks, but he followed her out of the house, pipe 
in hand, when she went to mount her horse, and as 
she was about to mount, he said: 

“Indeed you’re a handy wench.” 

“You say much of my hands, but nothing of my 
face,” remarked Princess Osra. 

“Of your face?’”’ repeated the miller in some sur- 
prise, ‘““‘What should I say of your face?” 

“Well, is it not a comely face?” said Osra, turning 
towards him that he might be better able to answer 
her question. 

The miller regarded her for some minutes, then a 
slow smile spread on his lips. 
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“Oh, aye, it is well enough,” said he. Then he laid 
a floury finger on her arm as he continued: “If you 
comenext week —why, itis but half a mile to church! 
I'll have the cart ready and bid the priest be there. 
What’s your name?” For he had not hitherto asked 
Osra’s name. 

“Rosa Schwartz,” said she, and her face was all 
alight with triumph and amusement. 

“Yes, I shall be very comfortable with you,” said 
the miller. ““‘We will be at the church an hour before 
noon, so that there may be time afterwards for the 
preparation of dinner.” 

“That will be on Thursday in next week?” asked 
Osra. 

“Aye, on Thursday,” said the miller, and he turned 
on his heel. But in a minute he turned again, saying: 
“Give me a kiss, then, since we are to be man and 
wife,”’ and he came slowly towards her, holding his 
arms open. 

“Nay, the kiss will wait till Thursday. Maybe there 
will be less flour on your face then.” And with a laugh 
she dived under his outstretched arms and made her 
escape. The day being warm, the miller did not put 
himself out by pursuing her, but stood where he was, 
with a broad comfortable smile on his lips; and so he 
watched her ride away. 

Now, as she rode, the princess was much occupied 
in thinking of the Miller of Hofbau. Elated and 
triumphant as she was at having won from him a 
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promise of marriage, she was yet somewhat vexed 
that he had not shown a more passionate affection, 
and this thought clouded her brow for full half an 
hour. But then her face cleared. “Still waters run 
deep,” she said to herself. “‘He is not like these Court 
gallants, who have learnt to make love as soon as 
they began to walk, and cannot talk to a woman 
without bowing and grimacing and sighing at every 
word. The miller has a deep nature, and surely I 
have won his heart, or he would not take me for his 
wife. Poor miller! I pray that he may not grieve very 
bitterly when I make the truth known to him!” 

And then, at the thought of the grief of the miller, 
her face was again clouded! but it again cleared 
when she considered the great triumph that she had 
won, and how she would enjoy a victory over the 
king, and would have the finest bracelet in all Strel- 
sau as a gift from him. Thus she arrived at the castle 
in the height of merriment and exultation. 


It chanced that the king came to Zenda that night, 
to spend a week hunting the boar in the forest; and 
when Osra, all blushing and laughing, told him of 
her success with the Miller of Hofbau he was greatly 
amused, and swore that no such girl ever lived, and 
applauded her, renewing his promise of the brace- 
let; and he declared that he would himself ride with 
her to Hofbau on the wedding-day, and see how the 
poor miller bore his disappointment. 
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“Indeed I do not see how you are going to excuse 
yourself to him,” he laughed. 
“A purse of five hundred crowns must do that 


Anthony office for me,”’ said she. 
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“What, will crowns patch a broken heart?” 

‘His broken heart must heal itself, as men’s broken 
hearts do, brother!” 

“In truth, sister, I have known them cure them- 
selves. Let us hope it may be so with the Miller of 
Hofbau.”’ 

“At the worst I have revenged the wrongs of 
women on him. It is unendurable that any man 
should scorn us, be he king or miller.” 

“Tt is indeed very proper that he should suffer 
ereat pangs,” said the king, “‘in spite of his plaster 
of crowns. I shall love to see the stolid fellow sighing 
and moaning like a lovesick courtier.” 

So they agreed to ride together to the miller’s at 
Hofbau on the day appointed for the wedding, and 
both of them waited with impatience for it. But, with 
the bad luck that pursues mortals (even though they 
be princes) in this poor world, it happened that early 
in the morning of the Thursday a great officer came 
riding post-haste from Strelsau to take the king’s 
commands on high matters of state; and, although 
Rudolf was sorely put out of temper by this untoward 
interruption, yet he had no alternative but to transact 
the business before he rode to the miller’s at Hofbau. 
So he sat fretting and fuming, while long papers 
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were read to him, and the princess walked up and 
down the length of the drawbridge, fretting also; for 
before the king could escape from his affairs, the 
hour of the wedding was already come, and doubt- 
less the Miller of Hofbau was waiting with the priest 
in the church. Indeed it was one o’clock or more 
before Osra and the king set out from Zenda, and 
they had then a ride of an hour and a half; and all 
this when Osra should have been at the miller’s at 
eleven o’clock. 

“Poor man, he will be half mad with waiting and 
with anxiety for me!” cried Osra. “I must give him 
another hundred crowns on account of it.”” And she 
added, after a pause, “I pray he may not take it too 
much to heart, Rudolf.” 

“We must try to prevent him doing himself any 
mischief in his despair,”’ smiled the king. 

“Indeed itis a serious matter,” pouted the princess, 
who thought the king’s smile out of place. 

“Tt was not so when you began it,” said her broth- 
er; and Osra was silent. 

Then about half-past two they came in sight of the 
mill. Now the king dismounted, while they were 
still several hundred yards away, and tied his horse 
to a tree in a clump by the wayside; and when they 
came near to the mill he made a circuit and ap- 
proached from the side, and, creeping along to the 
house, hid himself behind a large water-butt, which 
stood just under the window; from that point he 
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could hear what passed inside the house, and could 
see if he stood erect. But Osra rode up to the front of 
the mill, as she had been accustomed, and, getting 
down from her horse, walked up to the door. The 
miller’s cart stood in the yard of the mill, but the 
horse was not in the shafts, and neither the miller 
nor anybody else was to be seen about; and the door 
of the house was shut. 3 

“He must be waiting at the church,”’ said she. “But 
I will look in and make sure. Indeed I feel half afraid 
to meet him.” And her heart was beating rapidly 
and her face was rather pale as she walked up to the 
door; for she feared what the miller might do in the 
passion of his disappointment at learning who she 
was and that she could not be his wife. “I hope the 
six hundred crowns will comfort him,” she said, as 
she laid her hand on the latch of the door; and she 
sighed, her heart being heavy for the miller, and 
maybe a little heavy also for the guilt that lay on 
her conscience for having deceived him. 

Now when she lifted the latch and opened the 
door, the sight that met her eyes was this: The table 
was strewn with the remains of a brave dinner; two 
burnt-out pipes lay beside the plates. A smaller table 
was in front of the fire; on it stood a very large jug, 
entirely empty, but bearing signs of having been full 
not so long ago; and on either side of it, each in an 
arm-chair, sat the priest of the village and the Miller 
of Hofbau; both of them were sleeping very con- 
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tentedly, and snoring somewhat as they slept. The 
princess, smitten by remorse at the spectacle, said 
softly: 

“Poor fellow, he grew weary of waiting, and hun- 
gry, and was compelled to take his dinner, and, like 
the kind man he is, he has entertained the priest, and 
kept him here, so that no time should be lost when I 
arrived. Indeed I am afraid the poor man loves me 
very much. Well, miller, or lord, or prince —they are 
all the same. Heigh-ho! Why did I deceive him?” 
And she walked up to the miller’s chair, leaned over 
the back of it, and lightly touched his red cap with 
her fingers. He put up his hand and brushed with it, 
as though he brushed away a fly, but gave no other 
sign of awakening. 

The king called softly from behind the water-butt 
under the window: “Is he there, Osra? Is he there?” 

“The poor man has fallen asleep in weariness,” she 
answered. “But the priest is here, ready to marry us. 
Oh, Rudolf, [ am sorry for what I have done!”’ 

“Girls are always mighty sorry, after it is done,” 
remarked the king. ““Wake him up, Osra.” 

At this moment the Miller of Hofbau sat up in his 
chair and gave a great sneeze; and by this sound the 
priest also was awakened. Osra came forward and 
stood between them. The miller looked at her, and 
tilted his red cap forward in order that he might 
scratch his head. Then he looked across to the priest, 
and said: 
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“Tt is she, Father. She has come.” 

The priest rubbed his hands together and smiled 
uncomfortably. 

“We waited two hours,” said he, glancing at the 
clock. “‘See, it is three o’clock now.” 

“I am sorry you waited so long,” said Osra, “but 
I could not come before. And — and now that Iam 
come, I cannot——” But here she paused in great 
distress and confusion, not knowing how to break her 
sad tidings to the Miller of Hofbau. 

The miller drew his legs up under his chair, and 
regarded Osra with a grave air. 

‘“You should have been here at eleven,” said he. “I 
went to the church at eleven, and the priest was 
there, and my cousin Hans to act as my groom, and 
my cousin Gertrude to be your maid. There we waited 
hard on two hours. But you did not come.” 

“Tam very sorry,” pleaded Princess Osra. The 
king laughed low to himself behind the water-butt, 
being much amused at her distress and her humility. 

‘‘And now that you are come,” pursued the miller, 
scratching his head again, “I do not know what we 
are to do.” He looked again at the priest, seeking 
counsel. 

At this the Princess Osra, thinking an opportunity 
had come, took the purse of six hundred crowns from 
under her cloak, and laid it on the table. 

“What is this?” said the miller, for the first time 
showing some eagerness. 


“They are for you,” said Osra as she watched him 
while he unfastened the purse. Then he poured the 
crowns out on the table, and counted them one by 
one, till he had told all the six hundred. Then he 
raised his hands above his head, let them fall again, 
sighed slightly, and looked across at the priest. 

“IT warned you not to be in such a hurry, friend 
miller,” remarked the priest. 

“IT waited two hours,” said the miller plaintively, 
“and you know that she is a handy wench, and very 
fond of me.” He began to gather up the crowns and 
return them to the purse. 

“T trust Iam a handy wench,” said Osra, smiling, 
yet still very nervous, “‘and, indeed, I have a great 
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“Nay, he does not mean you,” interrupted the 
priest. 

“Six hundred,” sighed the miller, ‘“‘and Gertrude 
has but two hundred! Still she is a handy wench and 
very sturdy. I doubt if you could lift a sack by your- 
self, as she can.” And he looked doubtfully at Osra’s 
slender figure. 

“I do not know why you talk of Gertrude,” said 
the princess petulantly. ““What is Gertrude to me?” 

“Why, I take it that she is nothing at all to you,” 
answered the priest, folding his hands on his lap and 
smiling placidly. ‘Still, for my part, I bade him wait 
a little longer.” 

“T waited two hours,” said the miller. ““And Ger- 
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trude urged me, saying that you would not come, 
and that she would look after me better than you, 
being one of the family. And she said it was hard that 
she should have no husband, while her own cousin 
married a stranger. And since it was all the same to 
me, provided I got a handy and sturdy wench——’”’ 

“What?” cried the Princess Osra; and the king was 
so interested that he rose up from behind the water- 
butt, and, leaning his elbows on the window-sill, 
looked in and saw all that happened. 

“Tt being,”’ pursued the Miller of Hofbau, “‘all the 
same to me, so I got what I wanted, why when you 
did notcome——”’ 

‘““Hle married his cousin,” said the priest. 

A sudden roar of laughter came from the window. 
All three turned round, but the king ducked his head 
and crouched again behind the water-butt before 
they saw him. 

“Who was that?” cried the priest. 

“A lad that came to hold my horse,” answered 
Osra hastily, and then she turned fiercely on the 
miller. 

“And that,” she said, “was all you wanted! I 
thought you loved me.” 

“Aye, I liked you very well,” said the miller. “You 
are a handy——’ A stamp of her foot drowned the 
rest.““But youshould have come in time,” he went on. 

“And this Gertrude — is she pretty?”? demanded 
Osra. 
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“Gertrude is well enough,” said the miller. “But 
she has only two hundred crowns.” And he put the 
purse, now full again, on the table with a sigh. 

‘And you shall have no more,” cried Osra, snatch- 
ing up her purse in great rage. “And you and Ger- 
Uucemiay——— 

“What of Gertrude?” came at this moment from 
the door of the room where the sacks were. The prin- 
cess turned round swift as the wind, and she saw in 
the doorway a short and very broad girl, with a very 
wide face and straggling hair; the girl’s nose was 
very flat, and her eyes were small; but her great 
mouth smiled good-humoredly and, as the princess 
looked, she let slip to the ground a sack of flour that 
she had been carrying on her sturdy back. 

“Aye, Gertrude is well enough,” said the miller, 
looking at her contentedly. ‘“‘She is very strong and 
willing.” 

Then, while Gertrude stood wondering and star- 
ing with wide eyes in the doorway, the princess 
swept up to the miller, and leaned over him, and 
cried: “‘Look at my face, look at my face! What 
manner of face is it?” 

“Tt is well enough,” said the miller. “But Gertrude 
cc 

There was a crash on the floor, and the six hun- 
dred crowns rolled out of the purse, and scattered, 
spinning and rolling hither and thither, all over the 
floor and into every corner of the room. And Princess 
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Osra cried: ‘(Have you no eyes?” and then she turned 
away; for her lip was quivering, and she would not 
have the miller see it. But she turned from the miller 
only to face Gertrude, his wife; Gertrude’s small eyes 
brightened with sudden intelligence. 

“Ah, you’re the other girl!” said Gertrude with 
much amusement. ‘‘And was that your dowry? It is 
large! I am glad you did not come in time. But see, 
I’ll pick it up for you. Nay, don’t take on. I dare say 
you'll find another husband.” 

She passed by Osra, patting her on the shoulder 
kindly as she went, and then fell on her knees and 
began to pick up the crowns, crawling after them all 
over the floor, and holding up her apron to receive 
the recovered treasure. And Princess Osra stood look- 
ing at her. 

“Aye, you'll find another husband,” nodded the 
priest encouragingly. 

“Aye, you'll find another husband,” assented the 
miller placidly. “And just as one girl is pretty nearly 
as good as another — if she is handy and sturdy — so 
one husband is as good as another, if he can keep a 
house over you.” 

Princess Osra said nothing. But Gertrude, having 
picked up the crowns, came to her with a full apron, 
saying, “Hold your lap, and I’ll pour them in.They’ll 
get you a good husband.” 

Princess Osra suddenly bent and kissed Gertrude’s 
cheek, and she said gently: 
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“I hope you have got a good husband, my dear; 
but let him do some work for himself. And keep the 
six hundred crowns as a present from me, for he will 
value you more with eight hundred than with two.” 

The eyes of all three were fixed on her in wonder 
and almost in fear, for her tone and manner were 
now different.Then she turned to the miller, and she 
bit her lip, dashed her hand across her eyes, and said: 

“And you, miller, are the only sensible man I have 
found in all the kingdom. Therefore good luck and a 
good wife to you.” And she gave a little short laugh, 
and turned and walked out of the cottage, leaving 
them all spellbound in wonder. But the miller rose 
from his chair and ran to the door, and when he 
reached it the king was just lifting Osra on to her 
horse; the miller knew the king, and stood there with 
eyes wide and cheeks bulged in wonder; but he could 
gasp out no more than “The king, the king!” before 
Rudolf and Osra were far away. And they could, 
none of them, neither the miller, nor Gertrude, nor 
the priest, tell what the matter meant, until one day 
King Rudolf rode again to the mill at Hofbau, and, 
having sent for the priest, told the three enough of 
the truth, saying that the affair was the outcome of 
a jest at court; and he made each of them a hand- 
some present, and vowed them to secrecy. 

“So she would not have married me, anyhow?” 

“T think not, friend,” answered Rudolf with a 


laugh. 
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“Then we are but quits and all is well. Gertrude, 
the jug, my lass!” 

And so, indeed, it seemed to the king that they 
were but quits, and so he said to the Princess Osra. 
But he declared that she had so far prevailed with 
the miller as to make him desire marriage as an ex- 
cellent and useful thing in itself, although she had 
not persuaded him that it was of great moment 
whom a man married. Therefore he was very anx- 
ious to give her the bracelet which he had promised, 
and more than once prayed her to accept it. But Osra 
saw the laugh that lurked in the king’s eyes, and 
would not consent to have the bracelet, and for a 
long while she did not love to speak of the Miller of 
Hofbau. Yet once, when the king on some occasion 
cried out that all men were fools, she said: ‘“‘Sire, you 
forget the Miller of Hofbau.” And she blushed, and 
turned away. 

One other thing she did whichvery greatly puzzled 
Queen Margaret, and all the ladies of the court, and 
all the waiting-women, and all the serving maids, 
and, in fine, every person high or low who saw or 
heard of it, except the king only. For in winter eve- 
nings she took her scissors and her needle, and she 
cut strips of ribbon, each a foot long and a couple of 
inches broad; on each of them she embroidered a 
motto or legend; and she affixed the ribbons bearing 
the legend to each and every one of the mirrors in 
each of her chambers at Strelsau, at Zenda, and at 
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the other royal residences. And her waiting-women 
noticed that, whenever she had looked in the mirror 

and smiled at her own image or showed other signs 

of pleasure in it, she would then cast her eyes up to 913 
the legend, and seem to read it, and blush a little, 

and laugh a little, and sigh a little; the reason for 
which things they could by no means understand. 

For the legend was but this: 


“REMEMBER THE MII.LER OF HOFBAU.”’ 
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describing the motives that shaped the 
British variety of English-language novel being writ- 
ten in 1894, Andrew Lang rose from a dinner chair 
in the Royal Academy to lament: “The thrift plan 
of giving us sermons, politics, fiction, all in one 
stodgy sandwich, produces no permanent literature, 
produces but temporary ‘tracts for the times.’ For- 
tunately we have among us many novelists — young 
ones, luckily — who are true to the primitive and 
eternal, the Fijian canons of fiction.” 

The Scottish scholar’s confidence in this younger 
crop of writers was partly inspired by the fact that in 
that very year he had had the pleasure of reading, 
fresh off the press, The Prisoner of Zenda.The novel’s 
setting, in a mythical central European principal- 
ity, was not new; it had been used before by Steven- 
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son in Prince Otto, by Scott in Anne of Geierstein, by 
Meredith in Harry Richmond. But its hero, debonair 
Rupert Rassendyl, was wholly and magnificently 
emancipated from the threadbare conventionality of 
having to display at least one bad quality in order 
to make himself seem human. His forthright, honor- 
bright unravelling of a web of intrigue generated a 
mania for ‘‘Ruritanian romance,” so-named from 
the sovereignty in which the plot was spun. R. L. 
Stevenson sent congratulations all the way from 
Samoa to the young lawyer who had concocted it 
“on the side.” 

A tall, thin, dark man, witha face that would have 
been ascetic had it not been the window of a mind 
bubbling with humor, Anthony Hope Hawkins had 
just won a case at the Middle Temple Bar at which 
he practiced law in London. While walking home to 
St. Bride’s Church parish house, where he lived with 
his widowed clergyman father, he evolved the plot 
of Zenda, and next day started writing it at a two- 
chapter-per-diem tempo. Fictioneering was a habit 
with him; he had practiced it at Balliol College, 
Oxford, from which he took his M.A. degree in 1887 
at the age of twenty-four, submitting stories and 
sketches to the St. James’ Gazette. Three years later, 
on his own funds, he had published his first book, A 
Man of Mark, under the pen name “Anthony Hope,” 
lest disclosure of his full identity bring into question 
the seriousness of his work as a barrister. In 1891 
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Father Stafford followed, a novel about an Anglican 
priest’s struggle between love and a sense of obliga- 
tion to his vow of chastity. A year later came Mr. 
Witt’s Widow, A Frivolous Tale of a lady who had 
“harmonious contrasts,” such as dark eyes and 
golden hair. 

Hope’s deftness at plot-weaving was increasingly 
apparent in the books that followed in 1893. Sport 
Royal and Other Stories (including ‘Middleton’s 
Model” as well as our title story) comprised some 
tales originally written for the St. James’ Gazette; 
A Change of Air continued the note of peril and gal- 
lantry. This, however, was also in the didactic vein 
that marked his later and less popular novels, teach- 
ing a lesson of moderation and charity. 

The year 1894, was unusually prolific even for 
Hope, the publication of five books enforcing his re- 
tirement from the legal profession. Though this voca- 
tion had given him a close view of life, enabling him 
to master the best elements of Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter, it was no longer possible for him to divide his 
energies and mind between the bar and his success- 
ful writing career. First of the volumes to appear in 
this year was The Prisoner of Zenda, the success of 
which requires no exegesis. Its value as a theatre- 
piece was instantly perceived, and it was dramatized 
by a friend of the author, with Sir George Alexander 
‘in the title role, as since then the cinema has been 
its American vehicle. A few weeks later came the 
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inimitable and sparkling Dolly Dialogues, previously 
issued in installments in the Westminster Gazette. 
Bright, worldly-wise conversations, full of innuendo, 
their polished repartee inspired imitators. The liter- 
ary scene sparkled with Hope’s ingeniously contrived 
epigrams and those found in drawing-room comedies 
like Wilde’s ‘““The Importance of Being Earnest” and 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Esprit was the fashion. 
Our author’s other works of this same year in- 
cluded The God in the Car, motivated by the empire- 
building activities of Cecil Rhodes and his influence 
on English society. Half a Hero, another ‘“‘purpose 
novel,” is imbued with intrigue and heroism, but 
belabors the significance of the “labor”? element in 
Australian politics. Reflective of Anthony Hope’s 
more entertaining side are The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess and a collection of stories named (after the 
first in the volume) The Secret of Wardale Court. 
In 1895 came The Chronicles of Count Antonio 
and various contributions to Dialogues of the Day. 
Our “Decree of Duke Deodonato” and “Philosopher 
in the Apple Orchard” are from Comedies of Court- 
ship (1896). T he Heart of the Princess Osra (also 1896) 
continued the “‘Ruritanian” series, and from it comes 
Story Classics’ “The Indifference of the Miller of 
Hofbau.” In the same year there also appeared 
Sophy of Kravonia. Later works of this, Hope’s most 
popular period, included Phroso (1897); Simon Dale 
and Rupert of Hentzau, the sequel to The Prisoner of 
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Zenda (1898); and The King’s Mirror (1899). Tales 
of Two People, another collection of his stories, ap- 
peared in 1907. It included two reprinted in the pres- 
ent volume: “The Lady and the Flagon” and ‘‘The 
Riddle of Countess Runa” (the latter by permission 
of the proprietors of the copyrights in the works of 
Anthony Hope). 

His two plays — “The Adventure of Lady Ursula” 
(1898) and “Pilkerton’s Peerage” (1902) — were of 
passing and indifferent fame. Unfortunately Hope 
did not realize that his strongest bid for lasting re- 
nown lay in his talent for wit. The rest of his output 
was, for the most part, of purely ephemeral interest, 
a veritable “austerity” diet of “stodgy sandwiches.” 
Quisante (1900) investigates the impact made by a 
political genius on the social fabric of hisday. Tristam 
of Blent (1901) deals with character manifestations 
of family pride, while The Intrusions of Peggy (1902) 
reportson contemporary financial goings on. In 1904, 
came what he himself considered his best work, 
Double Harness, a cynical portrayal of the marriage 
state. Still other novels quite barren of his erstwhile 
charm and gayety were A Servant to the Public 
(1905), the obligee being an actress; The Great Miss 
Driver (1908); Second String (1909); Mrs. Maxon 
Protests (1911); Lucinda (1920), and Little Tiger 
(1925). 

Anthony Hope had remained a bachelor until 
1903, when at the age of forty he married Miss Eliza- 
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beth S. Sheldon, an American. Their union resulted 
in two sons and a daughter. During World War I he 
joined the Editorial and Public Branch Department 
of the Ministry of Information, and in 1918 was 
knighted for his services. He published his Memories 
and Notes in 1927, and died at Heath Farm, Walton- 
on-the-Hill, Surrey, in 1933. 


Hope’s best work, which dates from 1894 to 1898 
and is all in his light manner, ironically gave him a 
reputation for being a trifler and an entertainer, a 
half-bantering, half-cynical Duke of Belleville who 
personally defined “wealth as an unlimited com- 
mand of the sources of ennui, rank as a satirical em- 
phasising of human equality, culture as a curtail- 
ment of pleasures, and knowledge as the death of 
interest.”’ Though it is true that most of the charac- 
ters to emerge from this period make life a game, it 
is a game demanding great finesse and resourceful- 
ness, one acquired only from upper-class British 
schooling in the control of the emotions. His bravest 
discovery was that scintillating dialogue can result 
from reticences that are in themselves eloquently 
significant. 

An indication of his interest in acquiring skill with 
dialogue is found in an article he wrote on “My 
Favorite Novelist” for Munsey’s Magazine in 1897. 
Discussing, among other works, Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, he said: “To me, infinitely the greatest 
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charm lies in the talk. In this there is a peculiar 
flavor, so far as I know, proper to Sterne, and to him 
only. It has all the discursiveness of actual conver- 
sation; the interruptions are as vital as the theme. 
It is developed through the mouths of characters 
admirably contrasted.... 

“Sterne suddenly presents, in a sentence, with 
marvellous terseness, the point of view most opposed 
to that which he has been developing; a gulf of dif- 
ference, intellectual or moral, is shown in a word.... 
This diverse spirit of the interlocutors imparts to the 
dialogue an extraordinary piquancy, a quality of 
unexpectedness. The reader never knows what is 
coming next, and Sterne, quite alive to the value of 
keeping him in this state of suspense, constantly in- 
terrupts the sentence in the middle by a description 
of the air or the gestures which accompanied the 
remark.” 

This comes from what Hope calls “‘an absolute 


? 


sinking of the writer in the character,” a talent 
which, whether spontaneous and unconscious or 
imitative of his idol, is fully demonstrated in his own 
stories. Never obvious, his wit is rarely apparent in 
phrase but is rather inherent in the situations he 
creates and in what is written between the lines. 
When he abandoned this conversational “sport 
royal” for serious work, his power fell from the 


apogee it had reached. 
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The illustrations of these stories are the work of 
Arno Enrico Schuele, thirty-eight-year-old German- 
born artist, who prefers to be known simply as 
“Arno.” After studying at the Academy of Berlin, 
he taught at an art school in his native country and 
gained a reputation as designer of posters and book 
illustrator.Then came a brief period in London, after 
which the youthful cosmopolite headed for Italian 
skies to paint in Rome and Ischia. His outstanding 
work attracted the notice of Mondadori, the largest 
publishing firm in Italy, for which Arno subse- 
quently designed book jackets and illustrations in 
Milan and at Arona on the Lago Maggiore, where 
he was also named art director of Grazia, a popular 
woman’s magazine. An “Artist Wanted” sign posted 
in Rome by the Psychological Warfare Branch of the 
United States Army next inspired him to become 
associated with Stars and Stripes. It was a natural 
move for this enthusiastic traveller to succumb to 
the persuasions of his newest friends and come to 
this country in 1947. 

Arno has demonstrated his versatility in an un- 
broken march of illustrations; magazine covers for 
such periodicals as Holiday, Saturday Review, and 
American Home; record albums for RCA, Columbia, 
and others; and strikingly effective book wrappers 
for most of our principal publishing houses. Occa- 
sionally — though these assignments make it a rare 
occasion — he paints portraits. In his spare time he 


designs functional furniture and executes witty, 
unusual, and beautiful ceramics. 

The members of the cast of the Hope stories were 
a source of continuing delight to Arno, who found 
them “happily lacking any problems, any profound 
raison d’étre, or any hidden moral.” He explains: 
‘““Hope’s humor, as I see it, often uses the technique 
of placing people in the position of protagonists in a 
situation of whose origin and development they are 
ignorant. From the interrelation of their guesswork, 
which forms the only basis for their behavior, and 
the guesswork of their antagonists as to why they act 
the way they do, ensue his spontaneously amusing 
scenes. 

“In my drawings I tried to match this technique. 
They are composed of two elements: one describing 
an actual scene, taken from the story, the other a 
supplementary or contrasting figure or symbol, both 
interwoven into one illustration. I hoped this treat- 
ment would arouse the spectator’s curiosity without 
giving away the joke.” 

EDWARD J. FLUCK 
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